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A Convention and a Summer School-1937 


UST after the November Vo_Ta Review had gone to press, word was 

q received of the completion of plans for a fine piece of cooperation 

between the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 

to the Deaf and the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. The 

plans should result in bringing together one of the most progressive bodies 
of educators of the deaf ever assembled in this country. 

On June 21st the regular biennial Convention of the American In- 
structors will open in New York, on the grounds of Columbia University. 
The meetings will continue through that week, under the general super- 
vision of Dr. Harris Taylor, President of the Convention. As in former 
years, demonstrations of classroom work with deaf children will form an 
important part of the program, but this year they will have a significance 
even greater than usual. They will be arranged, under the direction of Dr. 
Taylor and the general supervision of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, to constitute accredited classes for teachers who attend. J/f those 
teachers are registered for regular courses at the Summer School, they may 
secure one or two points of college credit for these demonstration classes, 
which will continue not only throughout the Convention, but also through 
the week that follows. 

Regular Summer School classes will open on July 6th, instead of the 
8th as announced in November. These will be conducted by the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, with the co- 
operation of Teachers College, Columbia, and will carry a maximum of 
eight credits, making a possible total of ten points for teachers who attend 
both the Convention and the Summer School. 


The Summer School Committee of the Association, of which Mrs. 
Lucile M. Moore is Chairman, is working out a plan for a three-year series 
of courses, having in mind not only the well trained teacher who wants 
“refreshers,” but also the experienced teacher with inadequate training. 
If the attendance in 1937 justifies continuing such a plan, completion of 
the series will enable an experienced teacher who has never had full 
preparation to obtain the equivalent of a year’s professional training, and 
at the same time 24 or more points of collegiate credit toward a Bachelor’s 
or Master’s degree. For this reason the courses provided in 1937 will be 
on three levels. 

Full descriptions of the courses will be published in the January 
Votta REviEw, and the instructors will also be announced in the near future. 

Complete information and instructions may be obtained from the 
office of the Secretary, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
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A Christmas Program at Malone 


By Jutta W. Savace 


part of the Christmas program is 

the real Christmas Story. The 
second part consists of songs and dances 
by the younger pupils, followed by the 
dramatic arrival of Santa Claus and the 
distribution of gifts from the Christmas 
tree. We have this program just before 
the children go home for the Christmas 
vacation. 

The presentation of the Christmas Story 
is varied from year to year. We have had 
shadow pictures, tableaux, living pic- 
tures behind theatrical gauze in a large 
frame, and a pageant passing across the 
stage accompanied by the reading of a 
descrivtive poem, “The Christ Child 
Comes.” 

Last year the program was unusually 
effective. One of our local ministers said 
that he came because he heard that we 
were going to show two scenes that he 
had not seen represented, Mary riding 


ae, year at our school, the main 


_ the donkey as she and Joseph journeyed 


to Bethlehem, and the scene at the Inn 
where they were refused admittance. The 
donkey was a creation of some of our 
older boys and looked quite realistic in 
the lighting arrangement of that tableau. 

The front of the stage represented a 
nursery. There was a background of light 
colored curtains simulating a wall. At 
one side was seated one of the older girls 
reading to a group from our “baby” class. 
The story she read was illustrated by liv- 
ing pictures. The back curtains were 
drawn and as each picture was shown, a 
hymn was sung by a soloist or a chorus 
off the stage. 

A very beautiful scene covering the 


entire back wall of the stage had been 
painted by our art teacher. This back- 
ground added greatly to the effectiveness 
of the tableaux. 

We are fortunate in being able, each 
year, to borrow from the Masons hand- 
some costumes for the Wise Men. We 
had them last year as usual. The lighting 
did much to enhance the beauty and col- 
oring of all the costumes. 

Following is the story that was read to 
the children: 

“A long, long time ago, there was a 
beautiful young woman named Mary. She 
was gentle and good. One day, an angel 
appeared before her. At first she was 
afraid, but the angel said, ‘Do not be 
afraid. God sent me to tell you some- 
thing that will make you very, very hap- 
py. Then the angel told Mary that God 
would send her a little son. She would 
name the baby Jesus. He would be the 
Son of God.” 

(Picture, “The Annunciation”; Hymn, 
“Ave Maria’) 

“After a while Mary and Joseph, her 
husband, went to Bethelehem to pay their 
taxes. Mary rode on a donkey and Jo- 
seph walked by her side.” 

(Picture, “On the Road to Bethlehem” ; 
Hymn, “O Little Town of Bethlehem”) 

“Mary and Joseph were glad when they 
saw the lights of Bethlehem, hut when 
they got to the town there was no room 
at the Inn. They were very tired so the 
innkeeper told them they might ‘sleep in 
the stable. The cattle were theré but the 
stable was clean and there was :aice soft 
hay in the manger.” 


(Continued on page 754) - 
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Vocational Language Problems* 


By EsteELte BREESE 


in the Vocational School are per- 

haps much the same as those in the 
Academic Department insofar as language 
alone is considered. But in the vocational 
classes we are as much concerned with in- 
culeating the idea as we are with the 
means of presenting it. There is techni- 
cal language to be mastered and a good 
command of general language is necessary 
if the vocational courses are to be com- 
pletely understood. Unfortunately, the 
students do not wholly realize this. They 
come to our department with the idea we 
will teach them to do constructive work, 
and in part this is true, but we also must 
teach them the related subjects in order 
that they may have a better understand- 
ing of their course as a whole. They do 
not take kindly to the idea of learning 
new words and expressing themselves in 
technical terms when they are impatient 
to make a dress or learn to make a cake. 
The problem here is one of motivation. 
The pupils are inclined to feel that a few 
simple and easy terms are good enough, 
yet the acknowledged time for them to ac- 
quire the new language connected with 
their work is at the period when they are 
doing it. 


1 HE language problems encountered 


Comprehension and Expression 


The inability of the pupils to express 
themselves clearly and intelligently is one 
of our gravest problems. Some time ago 
I took my class in Home Economics to a 
fashion show and then asked them to 
write about it, giving a description of 
some of the dresses. The time, the place 
and the color of the costumes was about 
all the information they could give. When 
I described a particular dress, they at 
once remembered it and-expressed either 

*This and the two following articles were part of 
& panel discussion on the Vocational Guidance of 
the Deaf conducted during the Pennsylvania State 


erence for the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
at Harrisburg, September 25-26, 1936. 


their likes or dislikes, but very few of 
them could describe it in their own lan- 
guage. 

Because of the large classes in our vo- 
cational school, the pupils can not be 
graded according to their mental ability, 
although we try as far as possible to do 
this. The time needed for learning varies 
with the individual, and the same amount 
of work cannot be done by everyone in 
the same amount of time. It is difficult to 
give any language work that reaches every 
member of the class according to her 
needs. The facts must be turned over 
again and again and allowed to penetrate 
the minds of the students thoroughly be- 
fore adequate ability to express them may 
be expected. We find no exception to the 
statement that time is an important ele- 
ment in learning. Pupils can not express 
knowledge that is not sufficiently seasoned 
for expression and we are not always able 
to take the time for explanation when we 
must also develop manipulative skill. 


Another problem that concerns us is 
the failure of the pupils to interpret writ- 
ten instructions. Some of the simplest 
words are unfamiliar to them. To my 
written question as to the best cleaning 
agent for greasy articles there was no re- 
sponse. I took each word separately and 
asked its meaning. Finally someone said 
an agent is a person who goes around 
selling things, therefore a cleaning agent 
is one who goes out and cleans greasy 
articles. The reasoning was good but the 
logic was not. Of course some other 
word could have been used as a substitute 
but it was a simple word and one that 
might be encountered in any life situa- 
tion. It was necessary to discard the les- 
son plan for the time being and go thor- 
oughly into the matter of language. 

We cannot let such a situation pass 
without some definite attempt to remedy 


(Continued on page 748) 
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Relationship Between Vocational and 
Academic Departments 


By Herman A. LEMLEY 


LTHOUGH complete  divorcement 
A of academic and vocational de- 
partments is rarely advocated, I 
belive there exists between the two a 
greater lack of coordination than we care 
to confess. Only in casual instances can 
the academic department be said to need 
support from the vocational. A very com- 
plete and thorough academic education 
may be given with never a reference to 
anything of a vocational nature. On the 
other hand, vocational education cannot, 
in its narrowest conception, be viewed 
merely as the acquisition of manual 
skills. The mental capacity of the indi- 
vidual dictates the limitations of his 
progress, and we should plan and provide 
a curriculum enriched with correlated 
matter adapted to the capability of the 
pupil. 

The problem of when and where such 
instruction is to be given rises. We meet 
the criticism, specific and implied, that 
we are not teaching trade language. 
“Trade language” is a phrase larger in 
scope than one dreams. An inventory of 
our woodworking department covers ten 
typed pages. Dozens of unit operations 
are performed in the course of a day. 
Faced with a realization of the conscious 
effort the deaf child must expend on each 
addition to his vocabulary, we marvel 
that he masters so much by incidental use. 


Irregular Grading 


I can cite many reasons why vocational 
activity must be supplemented by class- 
room recitation. In the first place, the 
atmosphere of the vocational classroom 
is not conducive to concentrated formal 
study since there are no seats and no fa- 
cilities for writing. Second, vocational 
classes are larger than academic classes. 
Third, there is no segregation on a basis 
of either native capacity or attainment. 


The members of a class may include boys 
who spend the whole day in the voca- 
tional department because of inability to 
succeed in the academic studies, as well 
as others who have progressed variously 
from the third to the tenth grade. Num- 
bered among the group are _ beginners, 
as well as boys who have had as many as 
seven years’ vocational training. Fourth, 
it is unfortunately true that limited bud- 
gets usually place the responsibilities of 
maintenance on the vocational classes, 
rendering it difficult to organize courses 
of study as one would wish. Further- 
more, although the vocational teacher has 
a 44-hour week, a heavy teaching schedule 
and maintenance responsibilities do not 
permit him to formulate and organize 
teaching materials as he wishes. 

Successful trade courses necessarily 
must be grounded on a fundamental work- 
ing knowledge of English and Arithmetic. 
There should be close cooperation with 
the academic department and a constant 
check up as to what subject matter needs 
emphasis and review. The woodworking 
student cannot have too much practice in 
mensuration and fractions. On the other 
hand, the English pupils could have many 
an interesting visit to the vocational class 
es. If pupils wrote reports on their voca 
tional activities once each week, the pa 
pers would not only be interesting, but 
would provide a check on the pupils 
spontaneous expression and serve to make 
them conversant with the language of 
their trades. Such reports need not be it- 
volved and technical to be of mutual 
worth. 


Organized Cooperation Necessary 
The question arises as to what mate 
rial shall supplement the vocational 
courses. A body of useful associated 
knowledge cannot be haphazardly built 
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into a vocational education. There must 
be a keen differentiation between funda- 
mental and superficial facts, and inclu- 
sion of matter should be on a basis of 
proven worth. It is difficult indeed to 
answer off-hand when an earnest academ- 
ic teacher inquires as to what he can teach 
which will be of value vocationally. It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that our 
specific needs can no more be met in 
their entirety, from the outside, than a 
course in chemistry could permit its lec- 
ture and laboratory to ignore each other’s 
progress. Frankly, I believe inestimable 
benefits would be derived from regularly 
scheduled, short, formal classroom pe- 
riods conducted by the vocational teach- 
ers themselves, and devoted to such sub- 
ject matter as there is a manifest need 
for in their laboratories. There is very 
little organized material available for 
use in conjunction with vocational classes. 
To realize the demands upon the personal 
resourcefulness of the vocational teacher, 
the academic teacher must visualize him- 
self in a position of conducting his class 
without access to the formal organized 
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matter which he accepts as a matter of 
fact. A scheme of associated class room 
and laboratory work is now recognized 
as invaluable in various fields of voca- 
tional education. These short recitations 
in conjunction with vocational problems 
could not in any sense supplant the need 
for a close academic and vocational co- 
operation. They would, rather, uncover a 
wealth of material for further develop- 
ment in the academic department. For 
example, there are short cuts in arithme- 
tic which could well be taught in academ- 
ic classes in addition to the text book 
methods. The history of printing, the 
study of various woods, the story of glue, 
shellac, and varnish,.and dozens of other 
subjects are worthy of inclusion in the 
academic courses and would certainly 
develop vocational students of broader in- 
telligence. 

As academic and vocational teachers 
we share the responsibility of educating 
our pupils for life, and I cannot help 
feeling that wholehearted intelligent co- 
operation can truly enrich this education. 





Correlating Vocational and Academic 


By Heien STEVENS CAsoLini 


E know that, in the present-day 
WV competi system in the indus- 

trial world, the deaf person who 
does not have workable speech and an 
understanding of trade language and 
mathematics at least comparable to that 
of the hearing, stands a poor chance of 
either getting or holding a job. 

The vocational teacher has far too 
much to do in teaching him shop work 
and trade theory to take the time neces- 
sary for other related subjects. He needs 
the assistance and cooperation of the aca- 
demic teachers. We must face the fact 
that the average deaf child does not al- 
ways comprehend what he reads unless he 
has help with the vocabulary, and yet he 
has work sheets and blue prints to deci- 
pher, besides the books which he should 


read concerning the trade he is learning. 
Can the vocational teacher give him the 
language help he needs? 

It would seem that no part of the deaf 
child’s work in school should be isolated. 
There should be close correlation in all 
his activities. The well rounded course 
of study, either vocational or academic, 
is the one which embraces all learnings 
that will help the child meet life situa- 
tions successfully. The shop is a big 
factor in keeping the other subjects in the 
curriculum in touch with reality. It of- 
fers innumerable opportunities for mo- 
tivating speech, language, science, mathe- 
matics, geography, art. The vocational 
and academic teachers, working together, 
may quicken the child’s interest and 
greatly speed up the learning process. 
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Scraps in the Schoolroom Desk 


O, these diverse scraps are not in- 
N tended to be a substitute for the 
“Teacher Across the Hall.” 

I have a great fondness for the “Teach- 
er,” though I have never seen her face. 
In fact, no one has ever read her articles 
with more interest, and none of her read- 
ers could be more sympathetic than I 
am, or more devoted. 

But the “Teacher” has quit, and noth- 
ing the editor or any other member of the 
Volta Bureau staff could say was sufficient 
to make her change her mind. As she 
put it, she was “writ out.” She has prom- 
ised to contribute something, now and 
then, and I expect to hold her to that 
promise. 


The other day, when I was at the 
Volta Bureau, and the editor was distract- 
edly pondering an emergency that had 
come up, due to the sudden illness of one 
‘of her contributors, I said, “Well, I would 
help out if I could write, but I can’t.” 

“No, you can’t. I know that,” the edi- 
tor replied with devastating frankness, 
“but haven’t you some suggestions for 
other teachers? Some helpful ideas?” 

“No,” I told her sadly, for I like to be 
in print as well as the next one, “nothing 
but a few scraps in the desk.” 

“Let me have them,” said the editor, 
and here they are. In a scrappy way, 
with the permission of the “Teacher 
Across the Hall,” I expect to follow her 
general plan, with something for the 
young children, something for the older 
ones, something for teacher to laugh at, 
something for her to argue about, and 
something suggestive, if possible. Of 
course, I shall probably fall far short of 
that ideal, but as the “Teacher” used to 
say, “Read It or Skip It.” 

CHRISTMAS 
CELEBRATIONS 
In building the Christmas programs let 


us remember that the real meaning of 
Christmas will come to our deaf children 


only as they are busy doing things for 
other people. I have seen many a Christ- 
mas party that led the children’s thought 
no further than Santa Claus, and gift get- 
ting. Shop windows, toy departments, 
stockings to hang up, and even Christmas 
trees, may crowd out the real spirit of 
Christmas time. 

No matter what our particular creed 
may be, or the creed of the deaf pupils 
we teach, teachers will agree that the op- 
portunity to impress lessons of generosity 
and self forgetfulness at Christmas is too 
precious to be wasted. Graces are ac- 
quired, not born with us. 

In many residential schools that I know 
of, the little girls begin, in the fall, to 
make things “to take home and give to 
mother at Christmas.” The boys in wood 
working classes are also helped to make 
little gifts for the home folks. Children 
in day schools have more freedom to shop 
around with their teacher, and a part of 
each day can be spared, as the Christmas 
holidays draw nearer, for the children’s 
fingers to be busy while their thoughts 
are unconsciously being more and more 
concerned with the Christmas message. 
Another group of children began, in the 
fall, a window garden, which they took 
care of, and flowers were cut and given 
to a sick pupil just before the Christmas 
holidays. (Of course, there is not always 
a sick child to give flowers to, but there 
is the princival, or some other group of 
children). Oil cloth mats, bound with 
tape, can be given to a former teacher to 
keep her plants on. Candy or cranberry 
jelly is sometimes practical. There is 
usually enough candy to treat another 
class. And any group of children can 
make things for the Christmas tree, and 
Christmas cards for all the pupils in an- 
other class, or a “game,” a big green 
Christmas tree painted on a white cloth, 
with little colored gifts (of white paper 
or cloth) to be pinned on, like the donkey 


game. 












CHRISTMAS EVE 
(For Children in Hearing Aid Classes) 


On Christmas Eve our street becomes 
A Christmas story place. 

Beneath my feet the snow shines white. 
The moon shines on my face. 


In front of every little house 
A tree with lights aglow, 

Says “Christmas,” and upon the doors 
Gay wreaths swing to and fro. 


Then, suddenly, I start to run. 
The way home seems too far, 

Till Pll be keeping Christmas, too, 
Where those who love me are. 


WHY IS CHRISTMAS 
ON DECEMBER TWENTY-FIFTH? 
(For Older Pupils) 

The earliest records show that there 
were celebrations of Christmas in the first 
and second centuries, but there was no 
uniform time to keep Christmas in those 
days. Some of the early churches cele- 
brated in May and June and some in 
January. 

As the years went by, however, many 
other festivals grew up about Christmas. 
Some were old, and some new. A Christ- 
mas cycle was built up, little by little, 
the richest and largest celebrations taking 
place at this time, and all other holidays 
in the year were arranged with the Christ- 
mas celebrations as the basis. 

The twenty-fifth of December, time of 
the winter solstice, had always been re- 
garded as the most important time of the 
year. At this season the Celts and Ger- 
mans had their great Yule feast, to cele- 
brate the return of the fiery sun wheel. 
The Romans celebrated their midwinter 
festival with feasting, decorating their 
houses with greens, and giving gifts to 
one another. Candles were a symbol of 
the sun’s light. The Druids had tree wor- 
ship. The early churches tried to keep 
what was good in these ancient pagan 
customs and weed out what they thought 
was bad. 

“Manger songs’ or Christmas carols were 
substituted for pagan music. Christmas 
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trees, with gifts and lights, became a part 
of the celebrations. Ancient “wheel 
cakes” that had been baked in gratitude 
to the sun for release from darkness, be- 
came our Christmas cakes. Even yet, in 
some parts of Europe, wheel cakes are 


baked at Christmas time. 


Gradually Christmas became the biggest 
festival of the year for old and young. 


PARTY 
OR ENTERTAINMENT? 

So many schools have lately been sub- 
stituting a Christmas party for the former 
Christmas pageant or playlet that I won- 
der sometimes if the small deaf children 
are not missing an important part of their 
training, an important experience. 


Certainly any entertainment planned 
for the little deaf child should be extreme. 
ly simple, and should include those life 
experiences with which he may be ac 
quainted, but for which the language he 
has acquired is still not too easy. Here 
is a big opportunity to give him powers 
of expression about every day Christmas 
events which are an old story to hearing 
children the same age. 


In my opinion, the chance to cooperate 
in arranging the program, to get up on a 
platform and “show off” to his fellow 
students is worth a good deal to the 
average deaf boy or girl, and the advan- 
tage of a simple Christmas show is that 
theré are many unimportant roles which 
give a shy deaf child the opportunity to 
stand, dressed up, a moment or two, per 
haps without having to say a word, oF 
make a niotion, simply keeping still and 
being admired. 

A year or two ago, at a school for deaf 
children that I was visiting, I saw a very 
pretty little entertainment of this sort. 

It was called “The Christmas Calen- 
dar,” and there was a huge calendar—the 
month of December shown—as_ back 
ground. As each little actor did his stuff, 
the day he did it was crossed off on the 
calendar. The last day, Christmas, had 
gold numerals. 


A Christmas fairy crossed off the days, 
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but a big boy, dressed as Father Time, 
could do it if this were preferred. 


The events shown, as nearly as I can 
remember them, went as follows: (Some 
were tableaus and some were acted out). 


Making Christmas presents 

Shopping for Christmas 

Buying the Christmas tree 

Trimming the house with greens 

Tying up the Christmas packages 

Writing and sending Christmas cards 

Baking Christmas cakes 

Making the Christmas candy 

Trimming the Christmas tree 

Lighting the Christmas candles 

“Singing” Christmas carols 

Hanging up the stockings 

Children going to bed 

Santa Claus coming 

Children getting up 

Running to look at Christmas things 

Getting Christmas dinner 

Receiving Christmas guests 

Telling Christmas story 

Family sitting round the fireplace, looking happy. 
Another Christmas entertainment for 

small children, which I saw last year, and 

which could easily be adapted for deaf 

children, was “Peeping into the Christ- 

mas Fairies’ House.” Green denim cur- 

tains, stretched to look like walls, more 

green denim suspended to the top of the 

curtains to look like the side of a roof, 

and a great big cellophane window, repre- 

sented the house. The fairies were show- 

ing a small child how to do things for 

others at Christmas, changing her from 

a whining imp to a laughing child, finally 

sending her forth with gifts she had made 


for her friends. It was all pantomime, 
but the Christmas message was very clear. 


For older children, unless you must be- 
ware of local prejudice, there is nothing 
better than the beautiful Christmas story, 
told in tableaux. Adolescent children 
who are awkward in plays are usually 
not self conscious in representing Bible 
pictures. If this won’t do in your com- 
munity, “Christmas in Other Lands” is 
always good. 


MONTHLY 
HELPFUL HINT 
(Passed on by a kind fellow teacher) 
If you have a slower pupil who has 
managed to mix himself up in telling time 
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(of course before he came to you!) try 
giving him just the numerals he needs, in- 
stead of letting him use the whole clock 
face. Make him draw on the blackboard 
plenty of “five minutes to ten’s” “five 
minutes after six’s” and so on, and draw 
a number of “times” for him, so that he 
gets used to the position of the two hands 
with respect to the numerals they affect. 
Cover the other numerals on the clock 
face, and make the child concentrate on 
the numerals he needs. Sometimes seeing 
the whole clock face confuses the child 
who is mixed. A set of cards, on which 
are just two numerals, and the two hands 
telling the time, will also help to straight- 
en things out. 


CHRISTMAS PRAYER 
O, God, who gave us Thy dear Son, 


At Christmas time, we pray, 
That we may grow more kind and good, 
More like Him, day by day. 
In beauty may we grow, 
As He grew, long ago. 
AMEN. 
ETIQUETTE 
FOR CHRISTMAS 

A teacher in my school told me recently 
that she thinks one of the most important 
Christmas activities is to have a little 
practice party in the schcolroom, in order 
that the pupils may get accustomed to all 
the polite greetings, thank you’s, and so 
on, that are needed at Christmas time. 

This teacher lets the children play par- 
ty, and give pretend-presents to one an- 
other, and the recipients say, “O, thank 
you. I am sure | will like it,” or “How 
very nice of you!” or other suitable re- 
marks. The giver is helped to say, “Here 
is something I hope you will like,” or 
“Here is a little gift for you.” 

While cookies are passed around, the 
children practice polite conversation, ac- 
cording to the extent of their abilities. All 
say how good the cookies are, or what a 
nice party this is, or how glad they are 
to see one another, and on leaving, tell 
what a nice time they had. 


They also practice meeting people and 
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giving Christmas and New Year greetings. 
Knowing the right thing to say, the teach- 
er argues, is one of the best ways of over- 
coming that social shyness with which so 
many deaf children are afflicted. 

She insists that stealing a little time 
from history and arithmetic lessons to 
give the children immediately needed abil- 
ities is only common sense. “A good 
many youngsters won’t think of history 
or arithmetic all Christmas week,” she 
says, “but every child in school will need 
to. say ‘Thank you,’ and ‘Merry Christ- 
mas,’ and ‘Happy New Year,’ and I hope 
you have a Happy New Year, too.’ Or if 
this is too much, “The same to you!’” 


A TRAIN 
FOR CHRISTMAS 

If you need something more to fill out 
your Christmas entertainment, try a 
Christmas train with your smallest chil- 
dren, as many as you can get onto your 
platform, shuffling, train fashion. 

Make a big cardboard engine. Let the 
boys make it and black it and make 
coaches the same way. The children’s 
heads and feet peep out from behind the 
train; as it shuffles on, stops, and after- 
wards goes off. 

The children hold on to the cardboard 
with one hand slipped through slits in it, 
and in the other they hold something the 
Christmas train carries. An older child 
(or a child from the hearing aid classes) 
calls out what the train is bringing, while 
the article mentioned is held up. 

CuiLp: Here comes the Christmas train 

to you. 

It brings you presents old and new. 

Here is a Christmas tree (toy tree held 

up). 

Here is the Christmas candy (candy 

boxes). 
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Here is the Christmas wreath. 

Here are the Christmas gifts. 

Here is the Christmas candle, etc., etc. 
(The list of gifts may be as varied as 
you wish.) 

Cup: The Christmas train goes on its 

way, 

To visit your house on Christmas day, 
(The “Train” goes off.) 

TEACHER MOTHER GOOSE 
I. 
Gurgle, gurgle, little EE. 
How I wonder what you be. 


With small tongues I can’t be rough. 
I don’t get them high enough! 


Il. 
Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How do you get that way? 
Where’er you sit, you hit and spit. 
Now sit by me all day. 


Il. 
Hickory, dickory, dock. 
Will nothing hurry that clock? 
I’m going out to have some fun. 
I’m going out when school is done. 
Hickory, dickory, dock. 


IV 


“Bar! Bar! Nasal Bill, 
Have you any B?” 
“Yes, sir; yes, sir. 
I write it easily.” 


Vv. 


Simple Hector met a director, 
Going to school one day. 
Said simple Hector to the director, 
“Please, may I have more pay?” 
Said the director to simple Hector, 
“Show me your college degree.” 
Said simple Hector to the director, 
“It costs too much for me.” 
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Deaf Graduates—1936 


sents its tenth list of young men 

and women, deaf or defective in 
hearing, who have acquired diplomas or 
certificates in competition with classmates 
of normal hearing. 

A few educators of the deaf are still 
saying “It can’t be done,” and are fail- 
ing to give even their pupils “of college 
calibre” the preparation, determination, 
and confidence necessary to carry them 
through the difficulties of the normal 
scholastic world. Naturally, those 
schools have never reported cases for 
these lists. Meanwhile, deaf boys and 
girls who are given the “I can” spirit in 
their youth go on to the public schools 
and make records that compare very fa- 
vorably with those of their unhandicapped 
classmates. 

Two cases this year are outstanding. 
In fact, one of them would not have 
been reported otherwise, for the gradu- 
ation in question is only from an ele- 


i_ Volta Bureau pridefully pre- 


‘mentary school. We will let the teacher, 


Miss Alice Liljegren, Supervisor of Speech 
Correction in the Omaha Public Schools, 
tell the story: 

“Doris Jane Greve was born in Shelby, 
lowa, June 18, 1921. She entered school 
there in the fall of 1927, having perfect 
hearing and very fluent speech, and pro- 
gressed rapidly in her school work. In 
February of the following year she was 
stricken with meningitis, which left her 
completely deaf and much weakened 
physically. Months passed before she 
could walk normally. 

“Her parents moved to Omaha, and she 
entered the upper division of the first 
grade in the fall of ’28. She made nor- 
mal promotions, became a voluble reader, 
developed a most retentive memory and 
an extraordinary comprehension of what 
she read and what went on around her. 

“The Omaha Public School system has 
a department of Speech Correction. Doris 
Jane was given one lesson a week in 





speech and one in lip reading by Mrs. 
Marion Maynard, the speech correction 
teacher in charge of Lothrop :hool. 
During her first year she also had one 
lesson a week in speech and lip pain 
from the supervisor. 

“Doris Jane had beautifully clear 
speech before she was deafened, but 
when she entered Lothrop School few 
could understand her. Her speech today 
is easily understood. Her vocabulary is 
far above the average. She thinks quickly 
and is inclined to speak too rapidly for 
clearness. Her voice is often normally 
inflected and quite pleasing in quality. 
Her phrasing is excellent. Several vowel 
and some consonant sounds have been 
difficult for her to master, but she ‘has 
mastered them and can use them though 
she does not yet always do so. 

“She has too analytical a type of mind 
to be a natural lip reader, but she has 
become a very good one, and her under- 
standing of what is said in the classroom 
is phenomenal. She not only holds her 
own with normally hearing classmates, 
but she excels them. She is now in her 
second semester at one of the public high 
schools of Omaha, and is taking the regu- 
lar college preparatory course of four 
full subjects and one half-credit subject. 
Yesterday the students at the high school 
were given their grades. Doris Jane re- 
ceived 414 A’s. 

“She has never been a hindrance to 
her class, but rather an inspiration to 
better things. One of her classmates in 
the 8th grade said to her mother, ‘If 
Doris Jane, without hearing, can get an 
A, I'd be ashamed not to.” She has won 
not only the respect, but the loyal af- 
fection of her schoolmates. 

“We of the Speech Correction Depart- 
ment who have known and worked with 
Doris Jane since she was a frail little 
first grader consider the task a great 
privilege. To us she has been a continual 


(Continued on page 760) 
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December, 1936 


Success of an English Student 


the VotTa ReEviEw* several men- 

tions of the remarkable achieve- 
ments of a deaf born English boy, Ber- 
nard L. Pitcher, a graduate of the small 
school for the deaf conducted at North- 
ampton, England, by Mr. F. Ince-Jones. 
At-that time Mr. Pitcher was a student at 
the Imperial College of Science of the 
University of London, and had just passed 
brilliantly his first year’s examinations in 
chemistry and mathematics. 

Now news has come of further progress 
on the part of this young man. At the 
age of twenty-six, he has obtained one of 
the most coveted diplomas in the world, 
an Honors Degree in Science at London 
University. To quote The Teacher of the 
Deaf, “The greatness of the achievement, 
in face of the most severe of all educa- 
tional handicaps, is one upon which 
teachers of the deaf will have no two 
opinions; in fact, nobody but a teacher 
of the deaf could conceive to the full the 
inherent difficulties of the task, and the 
tremendous nature of the undertaking.” 

Even in the larger schools for hearing 
boys in England, the attainment of a 
London Honors Degree is comparatively 
rare, and is hailed with great satisfaction 
by the school. When a small school of 
twenty deaf boys is able to celebrate such 
an attainment on the part of one of its 
graduates, the occasion is extraordinary. 

Mr. Pitcher studied at the Northampton 
School six years, entering at the age of 
sixteen. He had previously been well 
grounded in speech and language, first by 
a private teacher and then in small pri- 
vate schools for the deaf. From the age 
of 9 to 16 he was a pupil of Miss Hare at 
Burgess Hill, and it is to her that he owes 
his clear, accurate, and straightforward 
language. In writing an account of Pitcher 
in the August Teacher of the Deaf, Mr. 
Ince-Jones speaks especially of the debt 
the young man owes to Miss Hare. The 


Tite ¥ years ago, there appeared in 


*April, May, September, 1933. 


BERNARD L. PITCHER 
Congenitally Deaf, an Honor Graduate of London 


University 
story of Pitcher’s education, as given by 
Mr. Ince-Jones, is intensely interesting. 

After two years at the Northampton 
school, Pitcher succeeded with five other 
pupils of the school, four of whom were 
born deaf, in passing the Oxford Junior 
Examination. Two years later, he passed 
his Senior Examinations, obtaining six 
credits. Some months afterwards, he de- 
cided to enter the University and try for 
a degree in science. This necessitated a 
number of new subjects, and he took up 
Chemistry, Physics, Geometry, Algebra, 
Trigonometry and Mechanics. For the 
practical work in Chemistry and Physics, 
he attended the Northampton Technical 
College. 

In July, 1932, he again passed the 
School Certificate Examination with these 
new subjects and also obtained exemption 
from the London Matriculation. In the 
two School Certificate Examinations, he 
gained no less than ten different credits, 
an almost unparalleled feat, even for a 
boy with no handicap. 

Some persuasion was required before 
the authorities of the Imperial College of 
Science were convinced that a deaf stu- 

(Continued on page 747) 





The Parents 


The Problem of Finding a School 
| i always glad to get the Roundabout 


letter and sorry to have to mail it on, 

but I know others are anxiously wait- 
ing for its return. There is always so 
much of interest in each letter. 

Mrs. B., I certainly enjoyed your ac- 
count of Mary Pool.* I think you de- 
serve a feather in your cap for your work 
with her. You mention the benefit that a 
deaf child receives from playing with 
hearing children. I am glad to say that 
Lorraine has always played with hearing 
children. She has never had any little 
deaf friends. 

My problem is to find a suitable place 
for her while she is young. The respon- 
sibility of her education rests upon me 
and I do not wish to sleep on the job. 1 
know there are many day schools, but I 
would wish to know something about the 
school to which I send her. If necessary 
I would move near some school, but that 
would mean I’d have to have work, and 
finding it in a strange place would not be 
so easy. At present I am investigating 
some schools and I hope I will be for- 
tunate in finding something. 

I was interested in what was said about 
signs. I talk constantly to Lorraine but 
I have a confession to make; I do use 
quite a few signs. I started them when 
she was very small. I wish I had known 
earlier not to use them, but I am trying to 
get out of the habit. I do not use signs 
alone, though; I always speak at the same 
time. 


Mrs. H. C. H., North Carolina. 


A Letter from Havana 


Saturday I received my first round- 
about. After reading all these interesting 
letters I must express my gratitude to the 
Volta Bureau for placing me in this spe- 
cial group. Nearly all the members are 
already known to me from their contribu- 
tions to the Votta Review. 


*The Parents Talk It Over, VouTa REVIEW, 
July, 1936. 
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Talk it Over 


Personally, I do not care for the use of 
signs. It arouses curiosity to see people 
talk with their hands, and it does not 
seem to be necessary, but I am afraid it 
will never be wholly abolished as long as 
combined schools exist, and oral schools 
permit their older pupils to use signs in 
the dining room and on the recreation 
ground. It is a very easy means of com- 
munication and any alert little youngster 
will pick it up quickly. That’s why I 
prefer small oral schools. 

Walter is in one of them. He is con- 
genitally deaf and has no amount of us- 
able hearing. He has always been a 
happy little fellow, imitating everything, 
but at times very stubborn. 

He entered school at the age of three, 
At the end of the second year he could 
ask for everything at the table, tell his 
age and name, and say the usual greeting 
phrases. At the beginning of his vacation 
we reviewed daily a part of his year book, 
but later he refused to do it. His speech 
suffered, as he would use only words in- 
stead of sentences; he also grew very 
disobedient. It seems to be important to 
try and keep up school work during va- 
cations. 

Walter has a very vivid imagination, 
which may be the result of all the things 
he has seen in his young life (revolution, 
cyclone, travels, etc.). He plays only 
with hearing children at home, but they 
speak little or no English, which of 
course is a big drawback. He is now im 
a small private school in the States. I 
will write about that next time. 

I wish to tell you all how happy I am 
to be amongst you. 


Mrs. F. W. S., Cuba. 





Have Confidence in the Teachers 


The Roundabout has arrived, and I was 
very much pleased to hear from you all 
again, and also to welcome our new 
mother, Mrs. S. Three weeks ago Mt 
Airy School held “Open House,” when all 
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parents and friends of the smaller chil- 
dren up to age 12, were invited to see the 
children in their different class rooms. 
There were eleven children in the class 
room visited. They used oral methods 
only. Their teacher, a fine young lady, 
had them go through several different 
kinds of tests, the children reading a story 
about some pansies that had been bought 
at a greenhouse the week before. The 
children answered many questions and 
they did several problems in arithmetic. 


Do Parents Worry Too Much? 


I am very well pleased with all my 
boys. I think that the trouble with many 
mothers and fathers is they worry them- 
selves entirely too much. If your child 
attends the very best school that it is pos- 
sible for him to attend, why not let the 
matter rest in the hands of the capable 
teachers that the board of education has 
seen fit to place in the schools to teach 
your children and mine? 

Another thing, when children have a 
vacation from school, why worry them 
about lessons, lessons? Why not make 
the things of every day life a lesson, with 
boys especially? Ten cents’ worth of nails 
of different sizes, from tacks to spikes, 
make a good investment; and if you add 
several boxes from the neighborhood 
grocery, a hammer and small saw, you'll 
be surprised, especially if you have an 
ounce of imagination, what can be built 
out of those boards. 

The boys will all be home in three 
weeks for the summer vacation. We just 
have the best times when we are all to- 
gether. We live near some of the finest 
orchards in Pennsylvania and the boys 
are hoping to get good jobs there for the 
summer. The orchards are close enough 
so that the boys are able to come home 
every evening. I allow them one-fourth 
of every dollar they earn, which is an 
incentive for them to do their best. 
George drives the car, having passed his 
test in Philadelphia about a year ago. He 
is in the automobile repair shop at school, 
and Cyril is in the carpenter shop. Last 
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year he made me a beautiful coffee table 
and tray, in the shop at school. 


Mrs. B. V. H., Pennsylvania. 


A Kindergarten is Helpful 


I was pleased when I saw the Round- 
about letter in my mail. Each letter draws 
us closer together, for we are getting bet- 
ter acquainted. 

Mrs. L., you are wise to send Priscilla 
to kindergarten. As I read your letter, 
my mind went back to the time when 
Sturdy went to kindergarten. He adored 
it, and could do everything that the other 
children did. He had very little lan- 
guage at that time, but he watched the 
teacher whenever she told stories. She 
told me one day that she was telling a 
story about a frog, and every time she 
said the word “frog” Sturdy would get 
excited and repeat the word after her. I 
had just taught him that word. Mrs. H., 
I wish it might be possible for Lorraine 
to go to a kindergarten. It would make 
her progress more rapid when she goes to 
the state school. She is a fine, intelligent 
child and she would be capable of keep- 
ing up with the children as Priscilla does. 


Lessons in the Home 


Mrs. S., my “mother’s course” was a 
summer course taken when Sturdy was 
two years old. That was nineteen years 
ago and there have been many changes 
since. I shall be glad to give you any 
help or encouragement that I can. My 
instruction was in sense training, piano, 
ear work, voice work, commands and 
vocabulary building (beginning). Your 
boy is beyond sense training, but the com- 
mands and vocabulary building never are 
outgrown. Give your son plenty of “odd 
jobs” to do. That brings lip reading and 
language as well as co-operation. No one 
need tell me how hard it is to teach a 
child without the stimulus of competition. 
Any child progresses faster if he works 
with another child. 

I believe that when one wishes to do 
school work in the home it should be 
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done on a schedule. If you plan a cer- 
tain hour or hours for school work, the 
child will soon plan his day around that 
time. If Walter has no watch, buy him 
a cheap wrist watch and let him tell you 
when it is time for school to begin. A 
child loves responsibility. When a child 
is alone in school work, it is necessary to 
make use of games, for school must be 
very interesting. But do not force. I 
have learned that when I force, it is I and 
not the child who is at fault. Of course, 
I believe in firmness and obedience. You 
are handicapped in having no English 
speaking playmates for Walter. Why not 
ask some beloved playmate to come in 
with him and help him build up an Eng- 
lish vocabulary as Walter builds up the 
use and understanding of language? I 
have never asked Sturdy to do school 
work in vacation for very long. I asked 
his pal to come in every morning for an 
hour or two and paid him a nickel a day. 
It was a challenge for me to make that 
boy want to come back, nickel or no 
nickel. 

Mrs. H., what a wonderful mother you 
have been! Your children will call you 
blessed. When I took my last training in 
summer school, I took courses under Miss 
Christmas and another teacher from Mt. 
Airy, whose name I do not recall. How 
fortunate you are to have your children 
under teachers like those—and others of 
whom I have heard. 


Residual Hearing and Voice 
Placement 


Sturdy has a new hearing aid. It was 
built by a young man here in the city 
and it is tailor-made to his audiogram. I 
am surprised at the amount of hearing 
that he has. We work with this aid every 
morning from 7:30 to 8:00, and a few 
evenings a week. If we only had more 
time! All ear work seemed to annoy him 
until now, for he sees the importance of 
it since he hears through this. I hope to 
perfect his speech and to create memory 
patterns of speech for him: I believe that 
the future will bring, through such aids, 
help for most deaf children. 
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I am feeling the need of some rest and 
relaxation, so Sturdy, a friend of his (not 
deaf), and I are going to spend a month 
or two this summer in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota. This friend is his pal who 
graduated from St. Thomas with Sturdy 
and is now a sophomore at the University 
of Minnesota. He helps Sturdy a great 
deal. Both boys are Assistant Scoutmas- 
ters and they hope to get some difficult 
merit badges this summer. We shall do 
some constructive reading and English, in 
which Franklin, the hearing friend, will 
help me. Sturdy recently passed Life 
Saving and he will become an Eagle 
Scout at the Scout Round-up in May. 

Our lip reading teacher called me the 
other day and asked if I would be willing 
to enroll in the voice placement class. She 
told me that the teacher had to have ten 
pupils (WPA work) to form a class. [ 
decided I could spare an hour a week, so 
I have enrolled and we have had one les- 
son. All the other members are hard of 
hearing. I am expecting to get much help 
for Sturdy from this course. 


Mrs. M. M., Minnesota. 


Use the Public Library 


Your letters have all been re-read sev- 
eral times. Priscilla has continued in 
kindergarten all winter. I go in the 
schoql room once a week or oftener to see 
what they are doing and try to help her 
at home with the same ideas and words. 
The teacher feel that she is doing very 
well. The other children are all very 
kind to her. I take the roundabout letters 
to Priscilla’s teacher to read, and they are 
very helpful to her. 

This winter, Priscilla has gone with me 
to the public library each Saturday after- 
noon. The first time we went I took her 
to the children’s table. When we were 
ready to start for home she decided on 
two books she wanted. Since that time we 
have gone once a week and she looks over 
the books and decides for herself. We 
read and talk about the objects and ani- 
mals, It keeps her talking and that is 
what we are trying so hard to do to keep 
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her natural tone of voice and laugh. I 
am sending for the books that you sug- 
gested, Mrs. B. 

We have a blackboard with color chalk 
in the kitchen. While I am busy with 
my work, Priscilla spends a lot of time 
drawing and printing. The color chalk 
keeps the different colors in her mind. I 
stop many times to say things to her and 
write. It all seems like play, but we keep 
working along each day having many les- 
sons at short intervals. She seldom tires of 
the work that I attempt to get across to her. 


Mrs. V. L., New York. 


Discussions Help 


At first blush it doesn’t seem as if four 
months had passed since the last news 
from the roundabout mothers; but after 
reading the letters and hearing of the 
progress the little children have made, I 
realize that the time has been wisely spent. 

It seems as though the two problems of 
discipline and signing were predominant 
in these letters. They loom important on 
the horizon of the mother of a child with 
an auricular handicap. It is so difficult 
to know whether you are handling a prob- 
lem wisely, or not, so these discussions 
are very helpful to me. 

About signing, I hope that you are 
right and that a child whose hearing is 
greatly impaired can understand language 
and be able to participate in conversation 
by means of lip reading, and without the 
aid of signing. That is my hope for Billy. 
I think the plan which will enable him to 
be the least conspicuous in whatever 
group he happens to be will be the one 
which will rerder his personality the 
greatest assistance. Then, too, tucked away 
in my subconscious is the half-alive con- 
viction that a hearing aid will assist him 
when he is older. Hearing aids have 
made great strides forward in the last 
five years and some day it may be pos- 
sible to prescribe hearing aids to suit the 
individual need for pitch, volume, etc. I 
think that we mothers have a responsibil- 
ity that way, too. I believe we should in- 
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vestigate hearing aids, try to determine if 
there is a standard set, either of the air 
conduction or bone conduction variety, 
which will help our splendid children to 
overcome their handicap. I think we owe 
it to our children, as well as to the peo- 
ple who are seeking to improve hearing 
aids. 
Discipline Again 

About discipline, I am afraid I have 
just blundered through to an occasional 
ray of sunshine. I feel that the fault 
most often lies with me when Billy is ob- 
stinate or unreasonable. Unfortunately, 
it is not always possible to feel able to 
cope with behaviour problems as _ they 
arise, and one mistake will take a long 
time to overcome. Just recently I have 
felt that Billy is more tractable. Going to 
school, undoubtedly, has been a great 
help; but I think the most remarkable 
change in Billy’s conduct in the past six 
months has been a growing understanding 
on his part of the why of things. I have 
talked with him a great deal. I have 
gone out to interrupt his play with the 
explanation that Father will be home 
soon, and he must come in and have his 
bath, and eat his supper. I have told 
him when he comes home from school 
that he must change his coat because his 
new coat will get dirty when he is play- 
ing. To both of these things, he has re- 
acted pleasantly. I remember, however, 
with blushes and the hope that neighbors 
were not watching, that earlier attempts to 
explain these things met with emotional 
outbursts from Billy. I think mothers of 
little deaf children can hope for a grow- 
ing ability to reason on the part of their 
little ones, even though they may not be 
able to understand the detailed explana- 
tions that hearing children can. Improve- 
ment in the child’s ability to understand 
lip reading is a help, of course. 

I am looking forward to the next visit 
of the roundabout parents. I hope you 


all had a lovely summer and that you and 
your children had many good times to- 
gether. I think little deaf children should 
have all the summer outings that other 
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children have, picnics, bathing, rides on 
outdoor merry-go-rounds, hikes in the 
woods, rides in boats, rides on ponies, 
and the chance to play at outdoor games. 


Mrs. E. S. N., New Jersey. 


From a Teacher Member 


Mrs. L., I am glad that Priscilla is at- 
tending kindergarten. She will gain much 
through this contact, the benefit of which 
will show up later. Her printing is good, 
but perhaps it will be well to caution you 
here about not letting any one try to teach 
her to spell out the words she prints. 
Learning the names of the letters will con- 
fuse the child later on when she has to be 
taught the sounds of these letters. 

Mrs. H., your regard for the school at 
Mt. Airy is certainly justified. It is a fine 
school. I was fortunate in having taught 
there two years before I was married and 
I did enjoy those years so much. I feel 
that I gained a great deal in a profes- 
sional way. It is one of the most per- 
fectly run institutions that I have been 
connected with. I was married in the 
Episcopal church in Mt. Airy, and Dr. 
and Mrs. Crouter gave me my wedding 
breakfast in Wissinoming Hall. So you 
see I have sentimental reasons, too, for 
loving the school. I went back there 
three years ago to do some observation 
work for two days, and I saw some of the 
wonderful work that is being done there 
now. I must disagree in a friendly way with 
what has been said in former letters about 
the necessity for signs. I know a number 
of adult deaf who have been educated in 
purely oral schools who do not know signs 
and who are perfectly happy among hear- 
ing people. 


Deaf Students Among the Hearing 


A deaf Jewish boy from Kansas City 
entered the University of Texas last year. 
He roomed at a house just two blocks 
from my home. The woman who keeps 
the rooming house told me that he got 
along perfectly with the hearing boys, and 
that they were all very thoughtful of him. 
If he had a phone call, the boy who 
answered the phone would go and get 
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him and carry on the conversation over 
the phone for him, taking and delivering 
any message. He was asked to join a 
Jewish fraternity, which he did, and for 
the second term he went to live in the 
fraternity house. He was a splendid lip 
reader and his speech was very good. He 
had a car of his own, danced well, and 
had dates with girls as any other boy 
might have. The girls liked him, so a 
Jewish friend of mine told me, because 
he had such fine manners and was a per- 
fect gentleman. 

I am at present teaching a boy sixteen 
years old who is in his second year of 
High School. His father and mother live 
in Mexico. His mother is Mexican and 
his father American. When he was of 
school age, he came to El Paso to live 
with his father’s mother, and attend the 
El Paso day school for the deaf. He 
was in this school through the third 
grade, and then went on in the public 
schools with hearing children until he 
reached the eighth grade. Then he en- 
tered a residential school for the deaf and 
spent a year there. He found the course 
of study in the school so different from 
the public school work that he begged 
to be allowed to go to the regular high 
school. He went last summer and has 
been going all this year. He likes it very 
much, plays football on the second team, 
and this past semester passed in all his 
subjects. He is taking English, Math, 
History and Printing. He comes to me 
twice a week for lip reading and speech 
work and, when necessary, for coaching in 
English. He is a fair lip reader, but his 
speech is not good, so he has to resort to 
paper and pencil quite frequently. I have 
questioned him a great deal about his as- 
sociations with his classmates, and I have 
found that he feels perfectly at home with 
them. 


a high regard and a great admiration for 
him. They seem to think his ability to 
keep up with them in class work and 
grades, too, is quite remarkable. He 
rarely uses a sign. 

(Continued on page 748) 


I have also questioned several of 
his classmates, and each one has expressed 
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The Handicapped Child and His World 


A Review by Grace Moore HEmer 


ET no teacher of the deaf who comes 
4 across a little book by Gladys Gage 
Rogers and Leah C. Thomas, en- 
tiled “New Pathways for Children with 
Cerebral Palsy,”* say to herself that this 
book applies to a very special group of 
children and is not for her. To be sure, 
it must stand as an important contribution 
in its own field, but for good reasons it 
should also take its place on the required 
list of every teacher, especially every 
teacher of children who labor under han- 
dicap of any sort. In the first place, 
teachers should know it because it gives a 
simple description of an important group 
of crippled children, one which is second 
in size only to the group which has suf- 
fered from infantile paralysis, and one 
for which recognition is especially im- 
portant since the physical handicap alone 
is too often mistaken for mental deficien- 
cy. Acquaintance with the facts about it 
may help save some child from misunder- 
standing and neglect. 

At the same time, the magnitude of the 
problem which it describes is such that 
every teacher of children who are merely 
deaf or blind or lame must suddenly feel 
as she reads it that the difficulties with 
which she and her pupils have to cope 
are relatively slight. But still more, the 
book is to bé recommended to teachers of 
handicapped children for its very deep in- 
sight into the psychological problems of 
the child who must be educated to face 
life with less equipment than that of his 
fellows. 

The child whom it describes suffers an 
injury involving the motor areas of the 
brain and cord. The injury results in a 
loss of muscular coordination with spasms 
of different groups of muscles or seeming- 
ly purposeless movements of facial or 
skeletal muscles, all of which often give 
the child an appearance that suggests 





*The Macmillan Company, 1935. 


mental deficiency. In many cases he can 
never learn to walk, in others a shuffling 
gait that attracts attention to his incapac- 
ity is the best result of endless training. 
Speech is often equally difficult, and in 
the mere handling of objects and his own 
body he finds himself continually in po- 
sitions of physical danger which his great- 
est effort to avoid only makes the more 
imminent. Medical and surgical measures 
have so far brought little relief and the 
best of muscular training only partial 
cures. In most cases he can never hope 
to compete with normal persons in any 
single accomplishment and he can rarely 
become self-supporting. 

What, then, is to be done for these chil- 
dren who must live in a world to which 
they are so poorly adapted? This is the 
question to which Mrs. Rogers and Miss 
Thomas give their answers, answers based 
on years of experience and of work in a 
summer camp which they have established 
in order to try to build an ideal educa- 
tional program for such children. Only 
the reading of the book will give a suff- 
cient picture of the sensitive understand- 
ing with which they have approached 
their problem and the breadth of the edu- 
cational philosophy underlying the whole 
work, but a few quotations will give some 
idea of the direction in which they have 
proceeded. 


Simplifying His World at First 


First and always they emphasize the 
psychological aspects of the situation and 
the conditions under which the child can 
best progress. He has more, and more 
difficult, tasks to master than the normal 
child. Therefore his world must be so 
far simplified that “the necessary ob- 
stacles do not differ in degree, though they 
may in kind, from those which a normal 
child may be expected to overcome with- 


out unduly disturbing his power to con- 
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centrate on the end sought.” “The emo- 
tion of fear plays too great a part in his 
life, fear of physical discomfort, fear of 
falling, fear of being misunderstood . . .” 
Failure should be avoided: “Our first 
duty is to make all training exercises en- 
joyable, to give stimulus by demonstrat- 
ing to the child that he is succeeding and 
by never allowing him to become dis- 
couraged. A child rarely wants to try a 
second time when he has failed completely 
the first time.” “To set a goal .. . too 
far beyond the child’s ability may be a 
discouragement rather than a stimulus.” 
“There is a real reward if the exercises 
have given pleasure. Through the stimu- 
lus of play these children are able to 
make many motions far more accurately 
than when trying to make the same mo- 
tions under direct command. Some chil- 
dren, under direction, will make a tremen- 
dous mental and physical effort to reach 
for an object. These same children, play- 
ing together, will reach an arm forward 
or send a balloon merrily on its way to 
another player in the circle.” “We must 
see that the child has within his reach... 
toys that stimulate him to continued ac- 
tivity. This activity must bring satisfac- 
tion and some sense of accomplishment 
. - - No child of normal mentality can 
be expected to enjoy placing pegs in a 
board for years . . . A little imagination 
will enable us to realize that there is an 
equal amount of therapeutic value in plac- 
ing faggots on the fire of an Indian vil- 
lage.” 


Teach Him to Find Enjoyment 


Then, as to what the child should learn 
beyond the specific muscular training that 
is required by his condition, they say, 
“Give him a happy understanding of the 
physical world about him, and in those 
directions in which he can go give him 
more than to a normal child. Let him 
develop interests and hobbies . . . To ex- 
cel in even one field would help prove 
that he is normal mentally . . . We ‘nor- 
mals’ bemoan the fact that we never have 
time to follow a subject through .. . 
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These children have time and always will 
have...” 

“Teach him to find enjoyment while he 
is alone. This is building a habit that he 
will greatly need in later years.” “Let 
him feel that he is helpful throughout 
the day.” “Courtesy, good manners, un- 
selfishness are more important for these 
children than for normal children, 
‘Please,’ ‘thank you,’ and ‘may I’ will go 
far in helping them win their way in the 
world.” 

The child with cerebral palsy repre 
sents an extreme case of physical disabil- 
ity. One finds in this account that Mrs. 
Rogers and Miss Thomas approach their 
problem from two directions. On the one 
hand they face the child’s handicap as 
an insuperable one, and their first em 
phasis is on adapting his environment so 
as to compensate for the handicap as far 
as is possible. Only in this way can any 
considerable educational progress be at- 
tained, they feel. At the same time they 
want, insofar as possible, to provide him 
with equipment that will give him some 
points of advantage in meeting the world, 
if it be only in graciousness of manner or 
in a closeness to the world of nature. 

The deaf child also offers the problem 
of education in the face of a handicap 
which cannot be fully overcome. And to 
some extent the problems of adjustment 
are similar to those which the more severe 
hatidicap throws so sharply into relief. 
Certainly the whole question of consider 
ing the environment in the light of the 
child’s capacities must be part of the edu 
cational point of view of every teacher 
of small deaf children. But the great 
difference is that the deaf child can, i 
the end, become a real member of the 
community in which he is to live. This 
means that the whole situation is changed 
in its emphasis. The real task in the edt 
cation of the deaf child must be to adapt 


him rather than his environment, to pre 


vide equipment that will make him suft 
ciently competent in some situations 
compensate for those in which ears aft 
the determining factor—not to tempé 
the environment to his needs. 
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A Series of Elementary Science Lessons 


By Mary Buair 


(Continued from November) 


Lesson 15: The General Decrease in 
Insect Life in Winter 
Approach: 
LACE a teacher-made insect collec- 
Pion on the science table and let the 
children have ample time to look it 
over during their free period. 
Problem: 

Are there more or fewer insects in 
cold than in warm weather? 
Procedure: 

After the children have looked at the 
collection, tell them a little of the his- 
tory of the collection, namely: the fact 
that you caught all of these insects in 
the summer when it was very warm. 

Ask the children if they think you 
could make such a big collection now 
when it is beginning to get cold. Tell 
them that they must watch to find out 
whether there are more insects in sum- 
mer than in winter. 

OrHEeR Tuincs To Do: 

1. Take a field trip to look for certain 
insects. 

2. Let the children try to catch a few 
common insects such as ants, etc. (Use 
carbon tetrachloride to kill the insects. 
Put the tetrachloride on a piece of cotton 
and drop it into the bottle with the in- 
sect. Stopper the bottle.) 

3. Get a woolly bear caterpillar if pos- 
sible and feed it clover leaves. Change 
the leaves every day. Clean out the box 
by taking out the dead leaves each day. 
(A common chalk box will do. Put a 
Wire screen over it.) 

4. When the woolly bear caterpillar 
makes its cocoon, put it into a terrarium. 
This can be made in a common fish bowl. 
Put charcoal in the bottom of the bowl 
and cover it with the soil which is taken 
up near the place where you gather your 
ferns or wild flowers for the terrarium. 


Plant the ferns, sink the small jar lid 
in the soil for a miniature pool, and cover 
the soil with moss. Put a piece of glass 
over the entire bowl and your terrarium 
is ready for observation. Experiment with 
balancing it by observation. When mold 
or sediment appears add or take away 
as many plants as seem necessary until 
the bowl clears up and the plants grow 
normally. 

Note: In this lesson do not expect 
the children to gain a great deal of sub- 
ject matter about insects. Instead expect 
only that they begin to observe the change 
in insect life in fall and winter. 


Lesson 16: Some Things about Birds 
in Winter 


Approach: 

On a field trip the children have seen 
one of the late migrating birds feasting 
upon a late caterpillar. During their 
conservational period they have discussed 
this observation. (For example, they 
have seen a cat bird eating a caterpillar.) 
Problems: 

What do some birds do when they can 
not find insects? 

What kind of birds 
winter? 

a. What do winter birds eat? 

b. What can boys and girls do to help 

winter birds? 
Procedure: (Teacher-directed lesson) 

We have found out that people store 
vegetables and fruit and can them for 
winter. We know that squirrels put nuts 
and acorns in the ground for winter. Do 
you know what birds do for food in 
winter? You know we saw a cat bird 
eating a caterpillar this morning. There 
are not many insects now. What do birds 
do in winter? 

That is hard for you so I am going to 
tell you what I read in a book. (Show 
a picture of a robin.) This bird likes 


do we see in 
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worms and insects. It flies away in the 
winter and goes where it can find some- 
thing to eat. (Explain again that insects 
are more plentiful in warm weather.) 

Many other birds fly away where it is 
warm. 

Some birds eat insect eggs (show speci- 
mens of these). They can find insect 
eggs and seeds all winter. They stay here 
all winter. (Show pictures of the downy 
and hairy woodpecker and of the English 
sparrow.) 

Sometimes it is hard for winter birds 
to find food when the snow is deep. 
(Show the children a piece of suet, some 
seeds, and some bread crumbs. Explain 
that we can help the winter birds by 
hanging suet up in a tree, by putting out 
seeds, and by throwing out bread crumbs. 
Stress the economic importance of birds.) 
Forward Look: 

When it snows we will put out some- 
thing for the birds to eat. Birds help 
us, because they eat insects. We do not 
like insects, because they eat fruits and 
vegetables. 


Lesson 17: The First Deep Snow 


(Appreciation lesson mostly) 


Approach: 

No approach is necessary aside from 
the fact that the children have seen the 
first snow from the school room window. 
They are naturally very anxious to get 
out in it. Recall the promise of bird 
feeding. 

Procedure: 

Do you remember that we were going 
to feed the birds when it snowed? Why 
should we feed the birds? What shall 
we feed them?—Teacher. 

Take the children out of doors. Be 
sure that they are warmly dressed. As 
they are tying suet on the tree call their 
attention to the different shaped snow 
flakes on their coat sleeves. 

Tell them that you think the snow is 
very pretty. Call their attention to some 
other beautiful aspects of the snow. 

After the children have completed their 
task of feeding the birds, let them engage 
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in some activity in the snow such as snow 
balling, etc. 

Note: This type of lesson will be re- 
peated during the winter months; there- 
fore, I feel justified in dividing the at- 
tention between the bird feeding and ap- 
preciation of the snow. Furthermore, I 
wish to show the relation between the 
birds and the new season. 


EXPECTED OUTCOMES OF THESE 
LESSONS 
Knowledge 

1. Learning how to express reactions 
concerning weather. 

2. Learning to observe weather condi- 
tions with some accuracy. 

3. Finding out about the color changes 
in trees in relation to weather. 

4. Learning to appreciate the shape 
and color of leaves. 

5. Recognizing that evergreens do not 
change in the same way that other trees 
do in the fall. 

6. Finding out that flowers need water. 

7. Recognizing the fact that all flowers 
are not alike in fragrance and appearance. 

8. Learning what things flowers and 
seeds need to make them grow. 

9. Finding out how seeds are dis- 
tributed. 

10. Gaining information regarding the 
value of seeds. 

11. Finding out where vegetables come 
from: 

12. Getting some information about 
man’s preparation for winter. 

13. Learning a little about the can- 
ning of vegetables and fruit. 

14. Finding out how squirrels prepare 
for winter. 

15. Observing the decrease in_ insect 
life in winter. 

16. Learning how some birds find their 
food in winter. 

17. Gaining some knowledge regarding 
the economic importance of birds. 

18. Finding out how boys and girls 
can help winter birds. 

19. Gaining information regarding the 
preparations for winter which are made 
by man, plants, and animals. 
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Skills and Habits 

1. Increasing ability to solve problems 
which arise in their daily lives. 

2. Some growth in the reading of la- 
bels on the science table as well as a 
greater ability in reading experience 
charts. 

3. Keener development in the power of 
observation. 

4. Growing ability in art expression. 

5. Gaining ability to recognize color 
variations. 

6. Growing skill in using speech and 
speech reading in life situations. 

7.. Knowing how to plant and care for 
seeds. 

8. Gaining ability to choose and select 
materials. 

9. Increasing skill in following direc- 
tions. 

10. Gaining skill in caring for ma- 
terials on the science table. 

11. Knowing how to feed winter birds. 

12. Gaining ability in all types of ex- 
pressions such as language, reading, and 
art. 

Attitudes and Appreciations 

1. Growing ability to discriminate in 
choice of materials. 

2. Growing appreciation of immediate 
surroundings. 

3. Increasing growth in the develop- 
ment of scientific attitudes through care- 
ful observation. 

4. Gaining ability to cooperate with the 
group while on field trips etc. (Really 
only a very little growth will be noted 
in this respect.) 

5. Growing spirit of alertness on the 
part of the children. 

6. Decreasing spirit of “snap-shot judg- 
ment.” 

7. Growing desire for self-expression. 

8. Increasing feeling of pride and 
achievement in work brought about by 
the collections on the science table. 

OTHER CORRELATIONS 
Weather 
1. Speech Reading: 

a. Let the children make different kinds 

of pictures showing certain kinds 
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of weather and give speech reading 
to each other—‘“It is warm,” etc. 

b. Let the pupils dramatize one of 
their own activities during a cer- 
tain season and let the other chil- 
dren guess whether it be a warm or 
cold weather activity. The actor 
reads the other children’s lips and 
responds with “yes” or “no.” 

c. Let the children read the teacher’s 
lips as in (a). 

d. Tell the story of “The Wind and 
the Umbrella”—Unit Two, Science 
stories, Book One, by Beauchamp, 
Crampton and Gray. (Curriculum 
Foundation Series.) 

2. Observe: Water evaporation—Freezing 
of water, etc. 
Trees and Leaves 

1. Gather leaves and press them for 
leaf books. 

2. Make leaf spatter-prints. Fasten 
the leaf on a large sheet of paper. Get 
a piece of wire screen, some showcard 
paint, and a tooth brush. Dip the brush 
into the paint and rub across the screen 
which is held over the paper upon which 
you have fastened the leaf. When the 
paint is dry, remove the leaf and the 
outline of it is left in a background of 
color. 

3. Writing the word “leaf.” 

4. Speech reading of colors of the 
leaves. Use the leaves in the collection. 
For example, “Who has a red leaf?” etc. 

5. Development of the present tense of 
the verb “to have” for use in written 
and oral expression. (I have a big leaf. 
Mary has a yellow leaf. We have some 
pretty leaves, etc.) 

6. String horse chestnuts for beads. 

7. Reading simple experience stories 
from the lips. (We went for a walk. We 
saw a little squirrel. It ran.) 

8. Silent reading of simple experience 
stories from the bulletin board. (We went 
for a walk. We saw some red and yel- 
low trees. Jack found a pretty red leaf. 
He gave it to 

9. Rote counting of certain colors of 
leaves. 
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10. Decorating the Christmas tree. 
Fall Flowers 


1. Compare the green-house flowers 
(we have a green-house on our campus) 
with the outdoor flowers. 

2. Speech reading of the colors of 
flowers. 

3. Gather a few wild flowers and com- 
pare them with the pictures in “Wild 
Flowers at a Glance” by Julius King (A 
five and ten cent store can order this 
book for you). 

4. Read simple experience stories. 

5. Learn to write the word “flower” 
for news work. 

6. Rote counting of flowers. 

7. Decoration of room for a birthday 
party. 

8. Taking flowers to the children in the 
hospital. 

Seeds 


1. Learn to write the word “seeds” for 
the seed book. 

2. Learn to write the names of the 
things which help the seeds to grow. 
(Water, sun, etc.) 

3. Make a large chart showing the 
methods of seed distribution. Use the 
seeds from the collections made by the 
individuals in the class. 

4. Make a movie out of an old player 
piano roll or brown wrapping paper to 
show various methods of seed distribu- 
tion. 

5. Measure the growth of school room 
plants with a string. 

6. Plant pumpkin seeds. 

7. Eat filling from the 
pumpkin pies. 

8. Discuss vegetables from the health 
standpoint. (Use free material which can 
be procured from the National Food 
Dairy Council in your city.) 

9. Eat the jelly you have made. 

10. Eat the can of tomatoes from the 
domestic science room. 

11. Read experience stories. 

12. Write of experiences for news work. 

13. Watch the squirrel carry leaves to 
its nest. 


Hallowe’en 
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14. Gather seeds from flowers and dry 
for future planting. 

15. Sort seeds as to size and color, 
(Use only large seeds.) 

Snow 

1. Make a snow man. 

2. Make a snow fort. 

3. Melt snow and see what happens. 

4. Draw snow flakes as they look un- 
der a magnifying glass. 

5. Draw winter scenes of childhood ace- 
tivities. 

6. Shovel paths with small snow shov- 
els. 

7. Wade in the deep snow. 

8. Look for tracks in the snow. (Begin 
with their own tracks.) 
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Abstracts of Scientific Studies 


By Fritz Heer 


Speech and Gesture 


Lindner, Rudolph: Inherited speech move- 
ments of the deaf (Ererbte sprechbewe- 
gungen bei Taubstummen). Die deutsche 
Sonderschule, 3. Jahrgang, 1936, 248-256. 


LECTURE given before the German 
A association for research in the ori- 
gin of language. No working hy- 
pothesis is so fruitful for understanding 
the deaf as the recapitulation theory ac- 
cording to which the development of the 
individual repeats that of the race. If the 
transition to one developmental stage is 
blocked then the individual remains at the 
lower stage. We see this in regard to ges- 
ture language. Speech has developed from 
gesture and is a sort of condensation of 
the whole gesture into one significant part. 
If speech is not taught to the deaf they 
remain on the developmentally lower level 
of gesture language. 

Gesture influences thinking as any lan- 
guage does. It gives training in sharp ob- 
servation, makes for clear “thing con- 
cepts” and “thing thinking.” It gives a 
good foundation for artistic development. 
Deaf children are better than hearing chil- 
dren in drawing. Similarly the cave 
dwellers were good artists because they 
used gesture language. When they began 
to use speech their art degenerated. 

Gesture language induces high emotion- 
ality, suggestibility, lack of caution, and 
confusion of reality and unreality. 

Remarks in regard to the origin of 
speech sounds: Click sounds are found 
with deaf as well as with hearing chil- 
dren. The hearing soon let them drop, 
unless they happen to live in a language 
environment which uses them. With the 
deaf, however, even the older children oc- 
casionally make use of them, especially as 
substitutes for final explosive sounds. 
Therefore we see that the child does not 
learn the sounds of his mother tongue by 
imitation. Imitation only serves to select 
some from the sounds which are available 
and to suppress others. 





The author concludes by 


sketching 
briefly the development of speech from 
animal cries to higher forms. 


Retarded Deaf Children 
Manke, Heinrich: The education of re- 


tarded deaf children in Silesia (Die 
Beschulung der schwachbefahigten Taub- 
stummen in Schlesien). Die deutsche Son- 
derschule, 3. Jahrg. 1936, 514-517. 


A report of the special education of re- 
tarded, but not feeble-minded, deaf chil- 
dren as it is carried on in Silesia. Chil- 
dren range in age from 10 to 14 years. 
The school is under the direction of a 
teacher of the deaf. There is considerable 
emphasis on manual work. 

Aphasia 
Kulemeyer, Walter: A contribution to the 
question of aphasia (Ein Beitrug sur 


Frage der Horstummheit) Die deutsche 
Sonderschule, 3; Jahrg. 1936, 47-52. 


The author distinguishes four different 
forms of aphasia in children: Motor 
form; the children understand speech but 
can speak only primitive sounds and dis- 
torted words. Sensory form; the children 
do not understand speech but they can 
imitate it. There is no spontaneous 
speech. Sensory-motor form; a combina- 
tion of the first two. A fourth form; 
speech is similar to stammering. 

These four forms are seldom pure; al- 
most every patient offers a special prob- 
lem. Hereditary factors often seem in- 
volved, for instance it is often found that 
there was a male relative whose speech 
development was slow. 

Heller thinks that birth injuries are the 
cause of these disturbances. Gutemann 
sees a connection with general motor re- 
tardation. Other authors emphasize the 
importance of defects of attention to 
speech forms and believe that there is a 
relation to sensory types. 

A case of aphasia in a six-year-old boy 
is described in detail. The author began 
by teaching single sounds in connection 
with the written forms. When single 
(Continued on page 756) 
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“Ah” and “Om” 


By Jane B. WALKER 


Japan recently held in Boston was 

an occasion scarcely to be dupli- 
cated in a lifetime, since the very laws of 
Japan had to be adjusted in order that 
these precious paintings and sculptures 
might leave the country. Among the ob- 
jects exhibited were some of the “Na- 
tional Treasures,” some that will doubt- 
less become “National Treasures” in the 
course of time, and many gems from the 
great museums and the collections of pri- 
vate owners. Few Japanese in Japan 
have been privileged to see what was so 
graciously offered at the Museum of Fine 
Arts. The exhibition was arranged as the 
Museum’s contribution to the celebration 
of the Harvard Tercentenary; but essen- 
tially it was more than that, expressing 
as it did the goodwill of countless Japa- 
nese for the American people, and the 
manifest desire of countless Americans to 
enrich life by a fuller understanding of 
Japanese art. 

That art was presented in its fullest 
glory. It bespoke the soul of Japan. 
Reticent, felicitous, poetical, symbolical, 
it was fresh proof of the indwelling love 
of beauty that suffuses the Japanese. 
Sculpture and painting told of their high- 
est aspirations, their noblest thoughts; 
the wondrous mystery and loveliness of 
the land were portrayed again and again: 
mountain ranges, shore lines touched by 
ocean mists, wind-tossed trees, gnarled 
pines and drooping willows, singing rob- 
ins and resplendent phoenixes and flutter- 
ing butterflies, lotus flowers, peonies and 
chrysanthemums in all their delicate per- 
fection. And how often that “halo of 
stillness,” felt and loved by Anne Mor- 
tow Lindbergh, lay upon the wide sug- 
gestive spaces! 


[is exhibition of art treasures from 
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In retrospect, countless thoughts rise to 
the surface of the mind, countless memo- 
ries of delicate color and beautiful line 
swim into consciousness. There were those 
two unforgettable masks sent from the 
private collection of His Imperial Maj- 
esty, the Emperor of Japan; though they 
were made of wood, their expressions 
could never be called wooden, but on 
the contrary were phenomenally vital. 
They are thirteen hundred years old and 
were once worn on the actors’ heads in 
the “gigaku,” a dramatic performance 
combining dialogue, music and dance. 
For thirteen hundred years the one has 
preserved his knowing smile, looking 
askance upon the world; the other, with 
his Cyrano-like nose, has kept his sly, 
amused expression. The “gigaku,” it 
appears, was originally a part of the 
Buddhist service, though later it was 
given at court functions. Did not our 
drama have its beginnings in the Christ- 
mas and Easter services of the Medieval 
church? Was there not dramatic pageant- 
ry at the courts of the early Norman 
kings? 

It is not easy, I think, for us Occi- 
dentals to understand Japanese sculpture, 
especially since we are unfamiliar with 
the symbolism of Buddhism. The statues 
and shrines shown in Boston were in- 
variably antiques, several dating from 
the seventh century, and this no doubt 
added to one’s difficulty. But now and 
then one discovered clues and parallels 
that aided understanding. A tenth century 
statue of Buddhism’s Guardian King of 
the North was held aloft by a smaller 
figure of the Earth Mother. And Ceres, 
Goddess of the Earth, was worshipped by 
the Greeks, the Greeks, from whom, I 


am told, we have inherited the greater 
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Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


FLOWERS AND BIRDS. A SIX-FOLD SCREEN, PAINTED BY SESSHU, 1420-1506. LENT BY MR. 
SHINTARO OHASHI TO THE EXHIBITION OF ART TREASURES FROM JAPAN 


portion of our intellectual world. An- 
other statue, dating from the twelfth cen- 
tury, represented another Guardian King. 
He was a ferocious looking creature, 
wearing armor over his flowing robes, and 
carrying a long, death-dealing spear. He 
is posed trampling on a lion, for all the 
world like a more savage Saint George, 
victorious over a wild beast. There was 
a seventh century gilt bronze statue of 
Miroku (the Messiah of the Buddhist 
faith) seated with his right foot across 
his left knee, and his right hand sup- 
porting his chin in an attitude of medita- 
tion. More serene, more joyous than 
Rodin’s “Thinker,” it is a reminder that 
great sculptors, whether Oriental or Oc- 
cidental, whether ancient or modern, may 
choose an almost identical pose to express 
an idea. 

Among the rarest treasures were two 
fragments of embroidery representing an- 
gels. They come from the temples at 
Nara, and both were made in the seventh 
century. One is believed to have been 
executed by court ladies in the year 621, 
some four hundred years before Queen 
Matilda and her ladies made the famous 
Bayeux Tapestry (if it really was they 
who did it; it is, of course, an embroidery 
and not a tapestry). But the court ladies 
of Japan and the attendants of the Nor- 


man Queen had very different conceptions 
of heavenly beings; the fluttering appen- 
dages of the Japanese angels are wholly 
unlike the wings always seen in our 
Western art. 

Japanese painting is easier for us to 
understand than sculpture, though much 
of it is quite dissimilar from ours. Their 
pictures take the form of screens and 


A SIX-FOLD SCREEN SHOWING THE | 


UGI BRIDGE WHICH LEADS INTO 
PARADISE 
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Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


AUTUMN FLOWERS. A SIX-FOLD SCREEN, PAINTED BY SOSETSU, 17TH CENTURY. LENT BY 
HIS IMPERIAL HIGHNESS, PRINCE TAKAMATSU 


scrolls. These latter are of two varieties, 
the kakemono being vertical, and the 
makimono being horizontal. The painters 
use paper and silk, not canvas, and they 
paint with water colors and with ink, 
in both cases using a brush. Their aim is 
always to express the inner spirit of 


things, not to give a photographic repre- 
sentation. 

The screens shown at the Museum were 
beautiful and sumptuous beyond words. 


Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and the American Federation of Arts 


One might express chiefly the “halo of 
stillness” showing just a faint line of 
distant mountains, a few birds flying 
across the sky, and some low shrubs or 
grasses; while another might give a 
striking design carried out in gold and 
black, such as the sweep of the golden 
Uji Bridge seeming to lead into Paradise. 
To judge by the expressions on the faces 
of the visitors, the screen representing 
a “dog chasing game” was very arresting, 
and not a little 
curious. It took 
me directly to 
the Palio at Sie- 
na, for there was 
a central race 
course around 
which figures on 
horseback were 
galloping after 
small dogs and 
there were sur- 
rounding sheds 
on the roofs of 
which the gaily 
dressed specta- 
tors were watch- 
ing the sport. 
The excitement 
of chasing and 
shooting dogs 
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JIKOKU-TEN, 12TH CENTURY. 


WOOD, O 


Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
“FOR ALL THE WORLD LIKE A MORE SAVAGE 
VERLAID WITH GESSO, AND LACQUERED 
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appeared to be 
quite as hila- 
rious as that 
of watching 
horses race 
for the coy- 
eted Palio, 
One wonders 
if any artist 
has ever paint- 
ed that color. 
ful mid-sum- 
mer scene in 
old Siena, and 
how such a 
picture would 
compare with 
the Japanese 
rendering of 
a military 
sport. 

What quaint 
and delightful 
names the 
Japanese some- 
times give to 
things! They 
paint pictures, 
for example, 
in which cloth- 
es are hung 
on racks, 
clothes made 
of their gor- 
geous textiles 
and _ beautiful- 
ly embroider- 
ed. Such pic- 
tures are 
known as 
“Tagasodé,” 
literally trans- 
lated, “Whose 
Sleeves.” 
Looking at 4 
screen so dec: 
orated, I close 
my eyes for 
an instant and 
see a shop 
window om 
Fifth Avenue 
where a cok 
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lection of colorful sport dresses is sus- 
pended from a sort of clothes line; or 
perhaps a decoration showing a shining 
new wardrobe trunk with my lady’s eve- 
ning dress, her fine French lingerie and 
her pale, cobwebby stockings folded care- 
fully on the racks. Tagasodé? Whose 
Sleeves? Yours or mine—for a price! 
Generally one does not associate great 
humor with Japanese art, and the finding 
of it is a sheer delight. The kakemono 
by Sesshu representing Fukurokuju, Fuku 
for short, is an instance. Fuku is the 
imaginary being who symbolizes happi- 
ness and prosperity and longevity. A 
good-natured looking little old gentle- 
man squatted beneath the delicately sug- 
gested branch of a pine tree, he has bris- 
tling beard and eyebrows. And how his 
eyes twinkle! That skyscraper forehead 
of his is doubtless indicative of his pro- 
found wisdom, for surely the wisdom to 
achieve such three-fold beatitude would 
require a far more spacious cranium than 
is generally allotted to mortal man. A 
caricature scroll done in the twelfth cen- 
tury—in ink on paper—is a little sur- 
prising since it is a caricature of the 
doings of Buddhist priests. They appear 
in the guise of animals: an ape carrying 
what looks like a great branch from a 
wisteria vine is being escorted by a frog 
of arrogant mien who holds a huge lily 
leaf over the two of them; another sly- 
looking, whiskered creature, perhaps a 
fox, wears an enormous hat made of 
grape leaves; a third, a froggish animal, 
wears billowing trousers and a_ broad- 
brimmed hat, and flops along waving a 
large fan before him. It is all deliciously 
droll. But nothing at the exhibition 
Korean dogs. Made of wood, carved in 
the 12th century, they are now the trea- 
sured property of the Imperial Univer- 
sity at Toyko. They are seated figures 
twenty-two inches high. Once in the long- 
ago they may-have stood at the entrance 
of the inner sanctuary of some Shinto 
shrine. Now in the twentieth century they 
have made a journey half way round the 
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SEVENTH CENTURY BRONZE STATUE OF MI- 
ROKU BOSATSU, THE MESSIAH OF THE BUDD- 
HIST FAITH 


world to sit before the wondering crowds 
who thronged the galleries of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. With never a change 
of expression on their faces, never a flick 
of an eyelash, nor a quiver in their long, 
upturned tails, there they sat for some 
six weeks, ears erect and determined paws 
firmly placed before them. What did 
they think, these unreal but vital-looking 
creatures from the Far East, as_ they 
looked for the first time in their long 
lives upon the sea of white faces, and 
(Continued on page 758) 
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A Scholarship for Hard of Hearing 
Young People 


By RutH BARTLETT 


voted to the cause of education 

for the hard of hearing, gave ad- 
ditional evidence of her loyalty when she 
enriched the field of opportunity for 
young people with a hearing loss by her 
bequest of a scholarship to the University 
of California at Berkeley. 

In memory of her friend, Eva Augusta 
Josephi, Miss Kenfield left the sum of 
$5,000.00 to the University, with the re- 
quest that the interest be used to aid ad- 
ventitiously deafened boys or girls in se- 
curing a college education. The student 
may choose his own field for advanced 
work. The scholarship, to be known as 
the Eva Augusta Josephi Scholarship, will 
amount to approximately $250.00 per 
year. The award is to be made each aca- 
demic year, and may be won repeatedly 
by the same student. 

The University of California reserves 
the privilege of making the selection from 
among applicants in accordance with its 
own standards in granting scholarships. 
The desirable qualities requisite are not, 
primarily, high grades and an exceptional 
ability; but rather, the power to use the 
knowledge obtained, the use to which the 
student intends to put that knowledge, the 
determination, the personality, and the 
need of the applicant. 

Competition for this scholarship is open 
to any hard of hearing young person in 
the United States. Applications will be 
received at the office of the Dean of the 
Undergraduates, University of California 
at Berkeley, California, on and after Jan- 
uary first and should be filed at the ear- 
liest possible date. None will be accept- 
ed after February 15th preceding the aca- 
demic year for which the scholarship is 
desired. Applicant should write the Dean, 
address as above, stating he wishes an 


(vost Noyes Kenfield, ever de- 





application blank, that he is applying for 
the Eva Augusta Josephi Scholarship, and 
that he is hard of hearing. 

For the current year the scholarship has 
been awarded to Miss Marion Buell, 
whose home is in Beaumont, California. 
Marion thought her chances for an edu- 
cation had ended with her senior year in 
high school. At that time her hearing had 
become so impaired she gave up all 
thought of college. The summer after 
her graduation she was sent to the Blue 
Bird Camp for Hard of Hearing Children. 
There she was encouraged, verbally and 
by example, to enter college. A place 
was secured for her to work for her room 
and board in the city of Riverside, where 
she could attend Riverside Junior College 
and the adult lip reading classes in the 
public schools. The State Board of Re- 
habilitation was asked to give her aid 
and this was granted when Marion defi- 
nitely decided upon a vocation: Dietetics. 

Marion was doggedly determined to 
succeed. The first year she was in Junior 
College she failed in chemistry, princi- 
pally because of not being able to hear 
and understand the explanations and lec- 
tures. During the summer she had her 
brother tutor her in the subject and the 
next year she signed for the same course 
and passed. Working many hours in a 
private home, and learning to read the 
lips, Marion could not devote all her time 
to her studies, consequently she spent 
three years in finishing a two-year re- 
quirement. Although she was not an 
honor student, she finished with very good 
grades. At the present time, Marion pre- 
pares breakfast and dinner, does all the 
cooking and housework and dishwashing 
for a family of five. After her morning 
work is done she is free to go to the Uni- 

(Continued on page 750) 
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Audiometer Testing in lowa Schools 


By Warren H. Garpner, Pu.D. 


HE State University of Iowa is 

"[ somorin an audiometer testing 
program in the public schools. The 
university has long been interested in 
audiometers. Professor Carl E. Seashore, 
head of the department of psychology, 
used an audiometer at Yale University in 
1897 during his doctorate research; and 
a few years later at Iowa City he con- 
structed the Seashore audiometer which 
was used in research for many years. He 
has persistently talked audiometer test- 
ing to the many superintendents and 
teachers attending the graduate schools. 
The audiometer has been demonstrated 
yearly to all physical education, hygiene 
and speech classes, and special demon- 
strations have been given at public 
schools. However, only three audiometers 
are owned by schools in the state, and 
two of these were bought by Junior Ser- 
vice Leagues. In order to meet the de- 
mand for hearing tests, the university is- 
sued a bulletin to the superintendents of 
the public schools, offering the services 
of a trained psychologist to any school 
system that wished to have its children 
tested for hearing defects. Over 10,000 
children were tested last year. A second 
bulletin sent out last spring brought so 
many requests that a full time examiner 
will be busy throughout the present 
school year and will test 30,000 children. 
Each day of testing reveals to the ex- 
aminer the struggle that hard of hearing 
children are having in the school room. 
Teachers misjudge these children as did 
the teacher in the following case. A girl 
was returned to the second grade be- 
cause she could not do the work of the 
third grade. The teacher reported that 
the girl was not bright. An individual 
test revealed that the pupil had 24 per 
cent hearing loss in both ears. The ex- 
aminer suggested that she be given an 
intelligence examination. This showed 


her to be of high average intelligence. 
Surely the retardation in this case can be 
attributed to her hearing loss. Another 
charming girl in junior high school was 
withdrawing from her playmates. She 
was embarrassed because she could not 
hear what they said to her or to the 
other girls in the group. She had 30 
per cent loss in one ear and 33 per cent 
loss in the other. She was persuaded to 
take up lip reading, which she assiduously 
studied all summer. Now she has gone 
back to her playmates fully confident 
that she can lead a normal social life. 

A high school girl was to receive within 
a week a diploma which granted her the 
right to teach in the rural schools. The 
hearing examination revealed 33 per cent 
loss in the right ear and 36 per cent 
loss in the left ear. If the school board 
had had hearing tests in previous years, 
preparation for a teaching career would 
have been halted or the girl’s hearing 
might have been saved. Another junior 
high girl dropped out of sight because 
she couldn’t hear the teacher or her class- 
mates. Examination revealed that her 
ear drums had been destroyed by an in- 
cipient middle ear disease. She had a 33 
per cent loss in both ears. When the re- 
sult was announced, the girl jumped up 
from her chair and ran to cry on her 
mother’s shoulder. The examiner called 
her back after her cry and told her how 
lip reading would enable her to meet 
her friends squarely and enjoy the nor- 
mal life to which she was entitled. She is 
now happily studying lip reading. 

A mother had had her family physician 
examine her son every six months since 
infancy. A year ago she told the physi- 
cian that the boy didn’t hear well. The 
physician reported that the boy heard 
all right. He was “just stubborn.” A re- 
cent audiometer test showed 18 per cent 

(Continued on page 749) 
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Through the Brain 


By Fiorence S. BERRYMAN 


encountered in normal human per- 

ception, it is possible for any state- 
ment, book, vision, action, to receive as 
many different interpretations as there are 
interpreters. The situation is symbolized 
by art students sketching from a living 
model. The latter, seated upon a platform 
under a strong light, never moves the po- 
sition, and scarcely moves a muscle; but 
the artists sketching the likeness must of 
necessity occupy different points of van- 
tage, with the result that their completed 
drawings, all of the same subject, are all 
different. 

Not long ago, a friend and I were si- 
multaneously reading a brief newspaper 
item about the death of a woman who had 
once been a circus “fat lady.” She 
weighed 500 pounds (or some even more 
incredible avoirdupois) and was so colos- 
sal in size that after her death part of 
the wall of her house had to be removed 
in order to get her out. I was arrested 
chiefly by the thought of the architectural 
destruction; but my friend said, 

“That idea never occurred to me; think 
of the pallbearers!” 


— to the endless variety to be 





Thus it is, in every case: different as- 
pects impress different intelligences. 

So many facets of interest were cut in 
the gem of an article called “Through 
the Ear,” by Dr. William Charles White, 
which had the leading position in the 
October number of this magazine, that any 





number of people could meditate about it 
independently, without overlapping. The 
facet which most intrigued me was de- 
veloped in the last three paragraphs of 
the article, on page 620, to the effect that 
the normal ear, so “responsive to the im- 
pressions on which we base our power 
to think,” is being constantly fatigued 
with the tumult of daily life; and that 
if we continue to unbalance one group of 
impression receivers, “we can scarcely 
avoid what may be called lopsided or 
emotional thinking.” Throughout the ar- 
ticle, Dr. White was concerned with the 
normally hearing person. But the impli- 
cation which struck me as inevitable was 
that if tired thinking is to be the uni- 
versal result of tired hearing, then the in- 
tellectual leadership of the future rests 
upon the shoulders of us non-hearers. 

What other group is better fitted to 
withstand the increasing clamor and the 
resultant mental inertia? One might say, 
those who live in the country. But a 
moment’s thought will recall the fact that 
our rural population is rapidly creating 
its own hub-bub with radios and other 
noise makers. 

Deafness is no feather in my cap. I 
regard with suspicion the persons who 
proclaim its charms and advantages; for 
I know from experience that the only 
times I feel resigned to it are those when 
I have wrapped myself around a cocktail. 

Nevertheless, I realize that deafness un- 
doubtedly has the effect of sharpening 
certain abilities and tendencies which 
characterize the superior person, if he 
or she has doggedly gone about the busi- 
ness of overcoming such a handicap. I 
was afforded impressive proof of that fact 
last summer. . 

I visited a friend pet-named Tina be 
cause she has a Latin appearance. Her 
expressive brown eyes are larger than 
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the average, because she has kept them 
fastened on people’s lips for so many 
years, in order to help out her inadequate 
ears (muscles get bigger with use, and 
eyes are muscles). I also am under the 
impression that Tina’s brain is larger 
than the average, because she has been 
overworking it so many years to help out 
her eyes in understanding what people 
are saying to her. Tina’s heart is another 
out-sized organ because she has per- 
sonally experienced disappointments and 
set-backs, hard luck and all the other 
bitter aloes that fall to the lot of the 
deafened person (and to a lot of people 
not deaf); consequently, her sympathy 
is set on a hair-trigger. 

Tina lives in a small Southern town 
whose chief contact with the world (aside 
from private car) is a bus line. Busses 
are supposed to leave twice daily, and the 
transportation company even goes so far 
as to print schedules, which it then ig- 
nores with regal contempt. However, as 
the schedules are the only clue the public 
is vouchsafed as to the busses’ departure, 
travelers arrive at the station at the 
printed hours, and pass the time as best 
they can. 

I thought 10:44 in the morning was a 
civilized hour to leave, so Tina drove 
me to the place of departure at 10:34 
(Tina is an optimist) and we talked half 
an hour or so, then consumed chocolate 
coated -ice-cream on sticks (several small 
relatives of Tina’s were in the back seat 
of the car, and this was an activity very 
popular with them); we talked another 
hour or so, and followed up with soda 
pop. It was a sunny day and a lot of 
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people collected at the bus terminal. Sev- 
eral times during our sojourn there, a bus 
would drive up, the crowd would hopeful- 
ly surge forward, baggage in hand, the 
bus driver would apparently meditate on 
the impossibility of stowing a ton of 
humanity in a peck of seats, and turning 
his bus around would scuttle off in panic- 
stricken haste. After this happened for 
the sixth time, several of us got tired of 
toting our heavy bags out to the drive and 
back again to our shady seats, so left 
them standing in.a row beside the gravel 
path. 

About this time the scheduled hour for 
the next legendary bus departure drew 
near, bringing additional swarms of 
travelers. Among them was someone in 
a car driven by a woman who had filled 
every additional inch of space with chil- 
dren, dogs and grandparents. After dis- 
charging her guest, she swung her car 
around, and swooped grandly out of 
the drive, side-swiping the row of suit- 
cases awaiting the bus and smashing one 
of them wide-open, decorating the bus 
terminal with silk frocks, panties, bras, 
cold cream and everything else with 
which a high school senior would travel. 
The owner of the shattered bag hurried 
out to collect her belongings, and to re- 
monstrate with the woman driver for her 
disregard of the valise. But the woman 
had at least twice the years and ten-fold 
the aggressiveness of the young girl, and 
retaliated by giving her a well-rounded 
bawling out for leaving her grip beside 
the path. 

Tina and I had witnessed this spectacle 
from our parking space close by. Emo- 
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tionally lethargic from daily reading 
about the activities of European dictators, 
accusations from each American political 
camp as to the deviltry of the other, and 
similar tidbits of pain and anguish in the 
press, I did nothing more about the 
tragicomedy being enacted before my eyes 
than to meditate inertly upon the futility 
of all human endeavor and aspiration 
when confronted by the destructive power 
of human carelessness. But soon I became 
aware that Tina was getting red patches 
in her cheeks, flames in her eyes, and a 
rapidly mounting blood pressure. When 
the last reached the boiling point, she 
clutched her hearing aid and leaped from 
the car to join the little group surround- 
ing the scattered lingerie. 

“Well!” she demanded of the woman 
motorist, “what are you going to do about 
the luggage you demolished?” 

“T don’t feel the least responsibility,” 
the woman replied with her eyes glued 
to the hearing aid. “This girl had no 
business leaving her bag here.” 

“Pardon me, but you are wrong,” said 
Tina with firm dignity. “You will notice 
that this path is used for walking, not 
for automobiles. This is a bus terminal, 
not a speedway.” 

“Well, it wasn’t my fault,” said the 
woman. “I really didn’t notice the bags.” 

“You didn’t notice them!” Tina ex- 
claimed. “Do you mean to tell me that 
you failed to see that row of big black 
suitcases outlined against the white grav- 
el? The matter is serious, then. Suppose 
a small child had been in your path! 
You are fortunate that the accident was 
no worse. If your eyesight is that faulty, 
you have no right to a driver’s license. 
The authorities ought to hear about this.” 

The woman began to assume an ex- 
pression quite different from her former 
air of defiance, and Tina went on: 

“Even if you were not at fault, I think 
it would be heartless of you to leave this 
girl with a wrecked suitcase, without try- 
ing to help her. Suppose your suitcase 
had been smashed the same way. How 
would you manage to salvage your be- 
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longings? The bus may come in, any 
minute. What are you going to do?” 

“Well,” said the woman, “I’m willing 
to pay for the suitcase.” 

Tina turned to the girl, who had dried 
her tears as she sensed a champion. 

“How much would you be willing to 
take for the damage?” 

The girl said she had borrowed the bag 
from a friend. She thought a dollar and 
a half would suffice. Tina extracted that 
sum from the now speechless driver, and 
brought the girl and her companion back 
to “our” car. 

“The children can go climb a tree, and 
you'd better stay here with your baggage,” 
she said to me. “There’s always a chance 
that the bus may come. I’m taking this 
young woman back to town to purchase a 
new valise.” 





As speechless as the woman driver over 
this astonishing exhibition of passionate 
and impersonal civic responsibility, I 
clambered out and sat on my valise in 
the driveway, watching Tina and the girl 
disappear in a cloud of dust. In ten 
minutes they were back, with a shiny 
patent-leather bag, which Tina helped the 
girl to pack. Overcome with gratitude 
and embarrassment, the girl asked Tina 
how much she owed her. (Just another 
proof that the general public isn’t used 
to unselfish behaviour.) 


(Continued on page 752) 
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A Job for Jimmie 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


ACFEELAND, employment man- 
M ager for the Stamford Metal 

Works, had a fixed idea that 
deafness was a mental affliction, impaired 
hearing leaving one, say, approximately 
half witted. So, although the concern was 
small, employing hand labor for the most 
part, no hard of hearing person had ever 
been able to secure employment here. 

MacFeeland was facing a new situation 
now, since Miss Betty Kinney had taken 
over the chairmanship of the local chap- 
ter of the American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing. There is something about the 
name of Betty that stamps the wearer as 
efficient. MacFeeland knew that. More- 
over, Miss Kinney’s social connections 
made her a person not to be lightly an- 
tagonized—a fact she understood quite 
well. So did MacFeeland. 

It is true, Miss Betty had not been able 
to convince him in this matter, but she 
could—and did—outtalk him. Learning 
that the Works was putting on some ad- 
diiional help for the holiday season, she 
went down to see him about one of the 
young men in her public school evening 
class in lip reading. 

“My goodness!” she protested, “a deaf- 
ened person is able to keep pace with a 
hearing worker on any job that doesn’t 
require constant oral communication.” 

“Mebbe so—with a hearing aid as good 
as yours,” suggested MacFeeland. 

“Oh, I combine lip reading and the 
hearing aid, so I am not really deafened 
at all,” explained Miss Kinney, brightly. 
“It is true that a good hearing aid may 
enable a hard of hearing person to get 
along all right. You are a hardened sin- 
ner so far as the hard of hearing are 
concerned, however, and the boy I want 
you to hire, Jimmie Mitchell, is totally 
deaf. He can’t read lips worth a cent, 
either, so you’ll have to write out instruc- 
tions for him, maybe. He’s exactly the 
sort of person to show you how far off 





the track you are in your notions about 
the inefficiency of the deafened. You've 
got to give him this chance—for the good 
of your soul, if any.” 

“All right, all right,” agreed MacFee- 
land in desperation, his back to the wall 
both literally and figuratively. 

“Jimmie will make good,” asserted 
Miss Kinney positively. “Loss of hearing 
develops other qualities. Deafened work- 
ers are more observant, you know; they 
have learned to use their eyes. They are 
not disturbed by noise either; and they do 
not engage in time-wasting conversations 
during working hours.” 

“Well, we'll see,” said MacFeeland, 
with some irritation. 

“There isn’t a large establishment in 
this city—or a small one, either—that 
hasn’t some positions for which the hard 
of hearing are actually better fitted than 
the average hearing person,” insisted Miss 
Kinney. “Too, you never have to lose 
sleep worrying for fear your deafened 
workers are impairing their efficiency 
through all-night social affairs. They are 
serious minded.” 

wa 

“After all,” went on Miss Kinney, 
“what makes the efficient employee? 
Thinking, of course. No matter how in- 
significant the position! To think, one 
should have quiet surroundings. The 
deafened always have them. All they need 
is encouragement—” 

“I see.” 

“I said encouragement,” emphasized 
Miss Kinney; “not sympathy. We don’t 
want sympathy—all we ask is a chance 
to show that deafness is a handicap only 
in the minds of some folks like your- 
self—not in reality.” 

For just a moment Mr. MacFeeland 
was tempted to make a sharp rejoinder. 
Fortunately, he thought better of it and 
Miss Kinney departed in peace. 

Having secured the job for Jimmie, it 
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must be confessed that she let him slip 
from her mind in the weeks that followed. 
Employment secretaries have plenty to 
occupy their minds. The holidays over, 
she was reminded to telephone McFee- 
land for a report on Jimmy’s work. Be- 
fore she got around to doing this, how- 
ever, she was amazed to have a call from 
MacFeeland himself. Could she furnish 
two more hard of hearing workers? She 
could. Unfortunately, she could furnish 
two dozen. MacFeeland asked for two 
men. Couldn’t he use women? He was 
quite dubious about using women. As 
usual, he lost the argument with Miss 
Kinney and ended up by agreeing to take 
the women. 

“How is Jimmie doing?” inquired Miss 
Kinney. 

“Very well,” admitted MacFeeland, al- 
most reluctantly it seemed. “In fact, 
we’ve made him room foreman.” 

That was enough for Miss Kinney and 
that very evening she hunted up Jimmie 
and demanded a report. 

“T guess it’s because I read a lot,” ex- 
plained Jimmie. “Reading about motion 
study and all that. You see, Miss Betty, 
Mr. MacFeeland sure picked out a job 
for me where deafness wouldn’t matter— 
just stamping out tags.” 

“Stamping out tags?” 

“Yes—or badges. You know—like ele- 
vator operators or watchmen wear—or 
other workers who are numbered. We 
have presses that stamp out the tags. You 
just push in a piece of metal about as 
big as a silver dollar and press a button 
and the press stamps ’em.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Kinney, interested. 

“TI didn’t need instructions,” explained 
Jimmie. “All I had to do was watch one 
of the other men do it and then go ahead. 
They piled the blank discs on the left of 
the press and would reach over with the 
right hand, pick up one, put it in the 
press, stamp it, take it out and toss it in 
a pile on the right of the press. About 
every ten minutes they’d stop and count 
the tags, as a record is kept of the num- 
ber turned out by each worker.” 
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“Yes—go on.” 
“I'd read about jobs like that—books 


on motion study. You know, how to fig- 
ure out the simplest way of doing things 
—even laying bricks. I kept thinking 
about it and I saw I could save a lot 
of time by piling the discs on the right 
and shoving them in the press without 
having to reach across to the left as the 
other men did.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Well that was that. And a little later 
it struck me as foolish to stop and count 
the tags. They were all the same size 
so I just stacked them in piles of ten as 
I took them out—just about as easy as 
tossing them in a pile to be counted later. 
The piles of ten count themselves al- 
most, so it takes me no time at all to 
see how many I’ve done. Maybe you'll 
find it hard to believe, but those two 
things helped me turn out almost twice 
as many tags as the other men, and Mr. 
MacFeeland naturally discovered that.” 

“Splendid—so that’s how you became 
room foreman?” 

“Yes. First he had me show the other 
men how I did it. And then he made me 
foreman—they never had a foreman in 
my room before. The best part of it all 
—and that’s why he wants extra people 
and telephoned you—is that, since we 
turn out almost twice as much work with 
no more effort, the Works can cut the 
price and we are getting a lot more 
work to do. See?” 

“Tt is absolutely wonderful!” enthused 
Miss Kinney. “I’m terribly proud of 
you.” 

“So I asked him to give some of the 
jobs to hard of hearing people—it was 
my chance to pay you back for all you've 
done for me.” : 

“You don’t even begin to realize how 
much you have done,” said Miss Kinney. 
“Mr. McFeeland will never have any 
more prejudice against the deafened— 
and the Stamford Metal Works will al- 
ways be willing to help us.” 

“Oh, I hope so,” said Jimmie, fervently. 


(Continued on page 751) 
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Let's Foment a Forum 


By EvizaBETH WITHERSPOON 


HE more I think about it, the more 

I feel that some sort of analysis 

of the teaching situation should be 
made; that is, the situation of teachers 
of lip reading as regards methods, pro- 
cedure, class material, relation to pupils, 
relation to leagues, pupil achievement, ad- 
vertising—everything that the private or 
public teacher of lip reading has to deal 
with and decide in the course of her 
work. 

There are differences of opinion in re- 
gard to all these matters, and an ex- 
change of opinion would be very help- 
ful, whether or not it resulted in uni- 
formity of procedure. Possibly uniform- 
ity of procedure would not be advisable, 
and yet there should be some standard 
by which to judge a teacher’s work and 
the degree of her success with her pupils. 

I have recently been told that, because 
of a disagreement as to methods of in- 
struction, the teachers of lip reading in 
Switzerland have been holding meetings 
“in a spirit of mutual understanding.” 
They have even sent five of their number 
to Jena to study the Brauckmann method, 
and are experimenting with this method 
in an elementary class in Fribourg. 
Whatever difference of opinion this shows, 
it also indicates a considerable degree of 
vitality in the general attitude of Swiss 
teachers toward their work; and the re- 
sults of their study and experimentation 
should be of interest to all of us. I 
wish that American teachers could in- 
stitute some sort of scientific experiments 
that would give us something definite 
to build on in the way of standards. 


A Test For Lip Reading Ability 


Scientists have analyzed a child’s ability 
to read. They have established tests 


which prove, at least in some degree, 
why some children learn more readily 
than others and what should be done 
for the slow ones. Could not some such 


investigation be made in the case of 
lip reading, some set of tests devised, 
some accurate measure of ability be 
found? I know this is not a new idea; 
but, although it has been brought up be- 
fore, nothing has been done about it. I 
read some years ago about a series of 
experiments that had been carried on in 
the research department of Clarke 
School to determine what mental quali- 
ties make for good lip reading and what 
seem to prevent its acquisition. Their 
findings were very interesting, but they 
apply only to deaf children. I wish the 
Volta Bureau could start experiments 
along this line with adults, and then 
interest some educational institution in 
carrying them on. Perhaps this sounds 
vague and impractical; but I know we 
don’t know all that there is to learn 
about lip reading, and we should push 
back the horizon of knowledge. It wor- 
ries me that some of my otherwise in- 
telligent pupils do not learn to read the 
lips, and I want to know why. 


The Ever Present Subject of Methods 
I teach in a church school. The di- 


rectors of this school and the instructors 
spend much time planning improvements 
in the type of curriculum to be used in 
the regular sessions and during the sum- 
mer school. As they talk over their 
summer experiences and criticise the va- 
rious methods, I envy their ability to 
get hold of something besides their own 
individual experiences. I know that ad- 
vocates of each method of lip reading 
instruction believe in a certain proce- 
dure, but, in my opinion, while there is 
some good in each of them, none is en- 
tirely adequate. If we had some way 
of arriving at an impartial analysis of 
teaching methods and of practice methods, 
I believe the teaching standard could 
be materially raised. 
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The publication of the Volta Bureau 
Practice Books was inspiration to the 
nth degree. The books are made up of 
material that has been tried and is likely 
to be usable; but, more interesting still 
is the idea behind the material. Each 
contribution represents some _ teacher’s 
conception of the way a lesson should 
be presented; and each is as interesting 
in regard to what is omitted as it is in 
regard to what is included. It is as 
though all the teachers came together and 
gave demonstrations. It is very stimu- 
lating, and at the same time tantalizing, 
for each lesson represents only one les- 
son from each teacher, and I want to 
know more about them all—their ways 
of doing things, I mean, and their atti- 
tude toward what they do. 


The Problem of Beginners 


One thing I wished for when I first 
used the Volta Bureau books was more 
work designed especially for beginners. 
Beginners present a particular problem, 
especially when they are slow; for we 
have to supply material that is commen- 
surate with their intelligence, while being 
within their lip reading scope. I wish 
somebody would offer a course in work 
for beginners only: conversation classes 
—how to prepare for them and how to 
conduct them; selection and preparation 
of stories, etc. 


Lip Reading and Vocations 


Another course could take up the 
question of vocations for the hard of 
hearing—perhaps I am talking too much 
about courses, but don’t most teachers, 
when they want to know something more 
about some phase of their profession, go 
and take a course on it? The teacher 
of lip reading is brought face to face 
with the difficulty the hard of hearing 
have in securing jobs, and the important 
part lip reading plays not only in get- 
ting jobs but in holding them. What 
about special lip reading classes for 
workers, with special attention to a lip 
reading vocabulary along the lines of 
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their work? Could not something of this 
sort be planned, either in a university 
course for teachers or in a forum in the 
Votta Review, with prominent teachers 
offering their opinions and discussing 
their own procedure in such matters? 


What About Advertising? 


Another thing I should like to have 
talked out in the Vota Review is ad- 
vertising. Practically all teachers of lip 
reading have done some sort of advertis- 
ing. This comes under the general head 
of publicity, of course, and has been 
discussed at various conferences and in 
teachers’ councils. Teachers have a 
different problem along this line from 
league workers, and yet there are times 
when their problem coincides with that 
of the league—and sometimes even con- 
flicts with it. This, too, should be aired 
more fully. 


How Long Should It Take to Learn? 


The first question every prospective 
pupil asks is “How long does it take 
to learn?” This brings me back to the 
question I started with as to tests for 
lip reading ability. It is involved espe- 
cially in the short course which teach- 
ers are often asked to give in a town 
where no lip reading instruction is pro- 
vided and where a small group have 
formed a class of their own. Is it fair 
to these eager pupils to give them six 
weeks of intensive instruction and then 
go off and leave them to their own de- 
vices? 

Last summer I taught two classes in 
Petersburg, Va., commuting back and 
forth from Richmond. It was strenuous 
work, but the people there had never had 
a class and it meant a lot to them. As I 
faced them each night, my feelings were 
rather mixed. For one thing, some of 
them looked so hopeful and so childishly 
sure that I could do a lot for them. That, 
of course, stimulated me, and made me 
work all the harder so as not to “let 
them down.” Yet I knew there would 
(Continued on page 751) 
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Visual Drill and a Visual Vocabulary 


By EvizaBETH CHAMBLESS 


HE article by Mr. Frank A. Taber 
ir the September Votta ReEviEW 

seems to invite comment. Mr. Taber 
asks: “Do we spend enough time on pure- 
ly eye training drill in our class lessons? 
Can we, and should we, try to assist our 
pupils in building up a visual vocabu- 
lary?” Mr. Taber himself answers his 
first question with an emphatic No. He 
feels that we should give drill on the 
formation of words, on the separate move- 
ments of speech, conscious drill for the 
development of technique. He compares 
this to the practice of scales in learning 
to play the piano and particularly stresses 
its importance where beginners in lip 
reading are concerned. 

I agree with most of what he says, but 
I adhere to such methods only in the case 
of intermediate and advanced pupils. I 
most emphatically do not advocate a 
great amount of conscious attention to 
movement on the part of beginners. The 
average beginner is shy and sometimes 
totally lacking in self confidence. No 
matter what his age, he is a newcomer 
to the field of lip reading, and his first 
development must be psychological. He 
must be buoyed up, given faith in his own 
ability, taught to laugh. Self confidence 
is very important in the training of a 
lip reader. At the beginning it is far 
more important than a knowledge of the 
separate movements of speech. Too much 
stress on movement may even interfere 
with it. 

Conscious knowledge of movement is 
to a student of lip reading what grammar 
is to the beginner in spoken or written 
English. We teach the child to say, “It 
is I,” long before we initiate him into 
the rules of grammar governing the 
nominative pronoun. 

Interest Develops Concentration 

Words are only vehicles for thought. 
If concentration is developed through in- 





terest in the thought, beginners will pro- 
gress until they are intermediate students, 
and self confident intermediates at that. 
When they are well past the stage of easy 
discouragement, I begin to stress visual 
drill giving practice on homophenes and 
similar words, on lip formation and on 
the invisible movements. I consider this 
drill indispensable if a pupil is to be- 
come expert, but I do hold that begin- 
ners progress much more rapidly when 
they are led to read the lips because of 
interest in the thought expressed. 

Suppose I start a class of adults with 
the m-p-b lesson. I give them a short 
drill on isolated words with the written 
words before them. They are astonished 
and interested to find that they recognize 
the words. Of course I do not give any 
drill on homophenes in this connection, 
though I do pronounce a few to show 
identical movements. The pupils may not 
remember tomorrow which sounds have 
the same movements, but they will re- 
member the fact that they recognized 
some of the words and sentences as read 
from the lips and that they were even 
able to follow a story, which had in it 
as many m’s, b’s and p’s as I could put 
there. They remember their lip reading 
achievements with pleasure, just as a little 
child remembers with elation the first 
word he learns to say—‘‘Ma-ma.” That 
pleasure in learning is more important 
than a memory of the fact that m, b, and 
p are formed by a closed position of the 
lips. 

Mr. Taber says that when he erased the 
movement words after a drill, his pupils 
did not remember the movement they had 
just been practicing. I believe this was 
quite natural if the students were begin- 
ners. They did recognize the movement 
while they were drilling on it, and that 
was the important thing. 

I insist again that the natural, easy 
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method is best for beginners. More and 
more, in other fields the fact is stressed 
that the beginner must learn by doing. 
In music, the student learns to play sim- 
ple little tunes before he attempts the 
intricate scales of the expert. 

Not long ago, a beginning lip reader 
came to me with this question, “Why is it 
that I can’t seem to understand people as 
well as I could before I began to study 
lip reading? I look so hard at the lips 
and all I see is movement, movement. I 
did better before I had a single lesson.” 


Too Much Drill on Movement 


I asked her something about the method 
used by her teacher. She was doing much 
mirror practice, and having endless drills 
on movements. She was supposed to 
watch everyone with whom she talked dur- 
ing the week and try to recognize the 
movements given in the previous lesson. 
Being a conscientious soul, she did just 
this, and as a result, she couldn’t see the 
conversation for the movements. She 
could not understand anything, and was 
in a really serious state of discourage- 
ment, being convinced that the fault lay 
in some mental defect of her own. 

I think all this trouble was caused by 
the fact that the teacher had laid too 
much stress upon conscious recognition 
of movement before the pupil was able to 
grasp and hold the thought expressed. 

Intermediate pupils in lip reading 
should be trained to become interested in 
the movements of speech for the move- 
ments’ sake. I like Mr. Taber’s procedure 
for making them movement-conscious. I 
conduct intermediate and advanced classes 
in much the same way he seems to do. 
With intermediates, I frequently review 
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movements. I have the pupils describe 
them, and we write lists of homophenes 
in class and have drills on them. Simi- 
lar movements offer good visual drill 
with the pupils themselves leading dis- 
cussions when possible. 


Building a Visual Vocabulary 


This brings me to Mr. Taber’s second 
question in regard to building up a vis- 
ual vocabulary. I have been developing a 
vocabulary building lesson in which 
words are stressed instead of movements, 
I liked Mr. Taber’s idea of giving sen- 
tences emphasizing the names of members 
of the family. I also like drill on difficult 
words where no clue is given by the con- 
text. I give written tests at least once a 
week. In the tests new words are used, 
and often they must be recognized by 
movement alone and not by context. 


It seems to me that this matter of vo- 
cabulary building ties up with what I 
have said in regard to making beginners 
conscious of the thought rather than of 
the movement. If they are trained from 
the start to concentrate on meaning, they 
build up a visual vocabulary, a meaning- 
ful vocabulary, much more rapidly than 
if they spend a great deal of time on 
movements at the beginning of their 
practice. 

Some of my statements may seem too 
emphatic, but they represent the opinions 
I hold on these subjects. However, I 
realize that no teacher can serve wisely 
and well unless she is also a learner, so 
I am open to conviction. I offer the 
ideas I have set forth as representing my 
present point of view. I should like to 
hear from others as to their procedure in 
these matters. 


DREAMS 


By EvizaBeTH CHAMBLESS 


My dreams can live on scanty fare and thrive. 
I push away the dust; and there, alive, 
Are dreams long left forgotten, left to die. 


Yet they have grown. They'll live as long as I. 
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A Treasure Chest 
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of Games for Lip 


Reading Teachers 


By EsteLte E. SAMUELSON AND Minnie B. FABREGAS 
(Continued from November) 


Flower Match, I. 

Nature 
ATERIAL:—Cards with picture 

M or name of flowers to be used. 

Have as many cards of each 
flower as there are players, plus one, two, 
or three extra in order not to have the 
cards come even. 

Pass out the cards. 

Each pupil has a turn to ask the play- 
ers to help gather some flowers, as 
“Please help me gather buttercups.” The 
pupils repeat the sentence in unison and 
hand the card or cards to the speaker 
who places them in a pile before him. 
The next player says, “Please help 
gather pansies.” The pupils repeat the 
sentence in unison and hand the cards to 
the speaker who places them in a pile 
before him. Continue in like manner 
until all flowers are gathered. 

The pupil having the largest number of 
cards at the end of the game wins. 

P.B.M. Movement : — buttercups, pan- 

sies, petunias, poppies, bee balm, be- 
gonias, marigolds, mignonette, may 
apples, morning glories, mallows, 
magnolias. 

This can be played with vegetables, 
too. Use the following vegetables if 
correlated with P.B.M. movement—par- 
snips, potatoes, peas, beans, parsley, 
pumpkin, beets, cabbage, cucumber, rhu- 
barb, melon (musk, water), tomato, mus- 
tard, broccoli, spinach. 

T.D.N. Movement: — carrots, swiss 

chard, sweet corn, endive, lettuce, 
radish, tomato, collard, onion. 


Flower Match, II. 


Nature 


Material :—Cards with picture or name 
of flowers to be used. 


Have three sets of cards for each play- 
er, plus an extra set. 

Two pictures of the same flower make 
a set. 

Place cards in a pile in the center of 
the table. Each pupil draws a card. Do 
not let it be seen by the other players. 
The leader gives a sentence using the 
name of the flower on his card, as “Please 
help me gather buttercups” or “I would 
like to gather some buttercups.” The 
players repeat the sentence in unison. 
Then the leader asks any player who he 
thinks might have the card he wishes, for 
that card, as “John, have you any but- 
tercups?” 

If the player has the flower card men- 
tioned he must give it to the speaker. 
The speaker places the set of two cards 
on the table in front of him. When a 
set of cards is placed on the table the 
two players whose cards made up the set 
draw another card from the pack on the 
table. The next player on the right 
gives a sentence, as “Please help me 
gather marigolds” or “I would like to 
gather some marigolds.” The pupils re- 
peat the sentence in unison. The speaker 
asks any player, “Have you any mari- 
golds?” If he has the card he gives it to 
the speaker. If he hasn’t the card, the 
speaker loses his turn. He in turn places 
the set on the table before him. 

The game goes on as before. 

The player having the greatest number 
of sets of cards at the end of the game 
wins. 


Garden Tools 
Nature Study 


Played the same as “Spin the Cover” 
or “Stage-coach.” Words to be used are 
spade, trowel, hoe, rake, watering can, 
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spray, wooden labels, strong string, and 
lawn mower. 

Geography by Aeroplane 
Any Movement. Geography 

Correlated with geography using any 
consonant movement. Write the move- 
ment to be used on the blackboard. Tell 
the class beforehand on what movement 
and what corresponding names they must 
be prepared. 

I. Each side must give a sentence with 
the name of a town, city, mountain, river, 
or state that begins with the desired move- 
ment. If no one on the side can repeat 
the sentence given, the side giving the 
sentence scores a point. 

1. We flew over Baltimore, a city in 
Maryland. 

2. We flew over Buffalo, a city on 
Lake Erie. 

3. We flew over the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. 

4. We flew to Maine, the northernmost 
Atlantic Coast State. 

5. We flew over Massachusetts, the 
Bay State. 

6. We flew across Lake Michigan. 

7. We flew to Minneapolis, the largest 
city in Minnesota. 

8. We flew to New Mexico, the “Sun- 
shine” State. 

9. We flew across the Mississippi Riv- 
er, the longest river in the United 
States. 

10. We flew into Pennsylvania, the 
“Keystone” State. 

II. Select two leaders. Each leader 
chooses players for his side. The sides 
stand or sit opposite each other. One 
leader begins by giving a sentence with 
two names of some river, mountain, lake, 
city, town, state, or country located in 
North America that begins with the con- 
sonant to be drilled on. The other side 
repeats in unison: “We will cross the 
Mississippi River and fly to Mexico.” 
The leader may repeat the sentence. If 
the sentence cannot be repeated that side 
must give a player to their opponent’s 
side. The side with the largest number of 
players at the end of the game wins. 
Examples: We will fly from Montana 
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to Minnesota; Michigan to Pennsylvania; 
New Mexico to Missouri; Mississippi to 
Maine, etc. 

We will fly from Maryland to Birming- 
ham, Alabama. » 

We will fly from Buffalo, New York, 
to Morristown, New Jersey. 

We will fly from Lake Michigan to 
New Mexico. 

III. The first leader says, “We will fly 
over Connecticut.” His opponent will 
answer by saying, “We will fly to Trini- 
dad.” No. 2 on the first side says, “We 
will fly to the Dakotas.” Each one an- 
swering uses the last letter of the name 
as the first letter of the place to which he 
goes. The leaders make up the sentences, 
The others repeat the opponents’ sentences 
in unison and help out with names of 
places. If the leader fails to give a cor- 
rect sentence one from his side must drop 
out or his opponents score a point. 

Examples: 

We will fly to Savannah, Georgia. 

We will fly to Hartford, the capital of 
Connecticut. 

We will fly to Delaware. 

We will fly to the Erie Canal. 

We will fly to Louisiana. 

We will cross the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. 

We will fly to the St. Lawrence River. 

We will fly to Richmond, Virginia. 

We will fly to Denver, Colorado. 


A Greyhound Bus 

Story Correlation 

The chairs are arranged in a semi- 
circle or the pupils sit in their own seats. 
One player stands before the class and 
names the others after the different parts 
of a bus or its load. He may have, for 
instance, windshield, air, wheels, spare, 
bumper, gas, aisle, door, windows, motor, 
driver, or anything of the sort. If there 
are many players he may group three or 
more under one name. When he has fin- 
ished this naming, he begins to tell the 
story about a ride in a Greyhound Bus. 
When he mentions a name he has given 
to anyone, such as door, spare, wheels, the 
player who has that name rises and quickly 
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sits. Whenever the story teller mentions 
the bus all players rise and bow. And 
when he ends his story, as he must, with 
the words, “The bus broke down,” all 
the players change seats. Then the one 
who has been telling the story tries to 
secure a seat. Whoever is left standing 
must tell the next story. 


I Have a Basket 
P, B, M. Nature Study 


Divide the class into even lines facing 
each other. One child begins by saying, 
“I have a basket.” The one opposite him 
says, “What is in it?” The first one re- 
plies with the name of some vegetable 
beginning with or having P, B, or M in 
its name, as peas. Number one of the 
other side says, “I have a basket,” to num- 
ber two on the opposite side. He says, 
“What is in it?” Number one replies, 
“peas and beans.” Number two says, “I 
have a basket” to Number two of the 
other side. He asks the same question as 
before and number two responds with 
“peas, beans, and potatoes.” Number two 
speaks to number three, number three to 
number three of the opposite side; num- 
ber three to number four and so on, each 
in turn repeating what the other has said 
and adding another vegetable which has 
P, B, or M in it. 

If anyone fails to repeat the original 
list as:— peas, beans, potatoes, cucum- 
bers, rhubarb, cabbage, tomatoes, beets, 
peppers, parsley, turnips, muskmelon, as- 
paragus, watermelon, spinach, parsnips, 
and mustard, that one muct drop out. The 
side having the most remaining in it at 
the end of the game wins, or the child 
that can stay up the longest is the winner. 

Groceries or fruits may also be used in 
like manner. 

I Say “Stoop 


991 


Relaxation 


Children stand in a semi-circle or in 
aisles. The leader stands in front, facing 
the class. Whenever the leader says, “I 
say ‘Stoop’,” both she and the children 
stoop (bend knees) and immediately rise 


21From “150 Gymnastic Games,” by Miss A. M. 
Homans. George H. Ellis Co. 
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again. But when she says, “I say ‘Stand’,” 
and stoops as before, the children remain 
standing. Those who make a mistake and 
stoop when the leader stoops, are out of 
the game. 

The teacher gives commands using the 
words stoop, stand, sit, step, stretch. Pu- 
pils execute the commands. If they miss 
they are out of the game. The leader 
does it wrong sometimes to tell whether 
the pupils are reading lips or just follow- 
ing her. 

It Was I 
English 

The teacher calls upon each pupil to 
execute a command. After each one has 
followed instructions the teacher says, 
without voice, “John, was it you who 
closed the door?” The pupil comes be- 
fore the class and says, “It was I,” or 
“It was not I who closed the door,” as the 
case may be. 

Mary, was it you who opened the win- 
dow? 

—erased the work on the blackboard? 

—blew the whistle? 

—picked up the waste paper? 

—passed out the paper? 

—lent me a pencil? 

—sharpened the pencils? 

—gave me the scissors? 

—closed the window? 

—closed the closet door? 

—ran to the corner? 

—put the book on my desk? 

—watered the plants in the window 

box? 

—jumped over the basket? 

—skipped around the room? 

—clapped your hands? 

—went out the door? 

—came to my desk? 

—sat in the high chair? 

—dusted the desk? 

—hopped to the window? 

—sang a song about a little bird? 


I Saw! 
Aw; S, soft C, Z. English 


1. Put miscellaneous pictures or pic- 
tures illustrating a definite movement up 
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before the class. Ask questions about each 
picture using the word printed beneath it. 
Pupils repeat questions or give answers 
before class, as:—I saw three children on 
the sled. I saw six birds on the fence. 

II. Use Food Producers in Silhouette 
Set put out by A. Flanagan Company, 920 
North Franklin Street, Chicago, IIl., or 
mount your own pictures of farmer, mil- 
ler, butcher, grocer, fishman, iceman, etc. 
Let different pupils, holding a picture, 
pass before the class. Teacher says, “Did 
you see anyone go by?” The child asked 
must come before the class and read from 
slip given him by teacher, as—“I saw a 
farmer go by with a pitchfork over his 
shoulder.” 

Give each child a chance to hold a pic- 
ture and to answer a question. 


I Saw and I Haven’t Seen 

S, soft C Z; English 

Pass out pictures or word cards of dif- 
ferent occupations. Teacher says, “John, 
did you see the butcher go by with a 
basket on his arm?” If he has the picture 
or the word card of the butcher, he says, 
standing before the class, “Yes, I saw the 
butcher go by with a basket on his arm,” 
but if he has a different picture he says, 
“No, I haven’t seen the butcher go by. I 
saw the miller go by with a bag of flour 
on his shoulder,” etc. The class repeats 
the answers in unison. 


I Shall, with Sh, Ch, J 
English 

After a formal lesson on Sh, Ch, J, 
pass out separate cards with any of the 
following words on them: sugar, chalk, 
sheep, shawl, chewing gum, shoes, ship, 
chicken, checkers, chocolate,-Chinese laun- 
dry ticket, pencil sharpener, jar of jam, 
jewelry. 

The teacher says, “What will you draw 
with the chalk?” The child comes before 
the class and forms his own sentence, as: 
“T shall draw a ship on the blackboard 
with the chalk.” 

The teacher must have a list of all the 
words on a card in her hand, in order to 
have the game go quickly and smoothly. 
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TEACHER: To whom will you feed the 
lump of sugar? 

Purpit: I shall give the lump of sugar 
to the horse. 

TeacHER: Where will you drive the 
sheep? 


Puri: I shall drive the sheep to the. 


pasture on the other side of the road. 

TEACHER: To whom will you give the 
charming shawl? 

Pupit: I shall give the shawl to my 
grandmother. 

TEACHER: Where will you take your 
shoes to be mended? 

Pupit: I shall take my shoes to the 
shoemaker next to the Chinese laundry. 

TEACHER: Where will you sail your 
little ship? 

Pupiu: I shall go down to the shore of 
the lake to sail my ship. 

TEACHER: Where will you put the little 
chicken? 

Pupit: I shall put the little chicken by 
the mother hen in the shed. 

TEACHER: To whom will you give the 
checkers? 

Puri: I shall give the checkers to my 
brother for a birthday present. 

TEACHER: To whom will you give the 
chocolate? 

Puptt: I shall divide the chocolate with 
my sister. 

TEACHER: Whose laundry will you get 
with tlie Chinese ticket? 

Pupit: I shall get my father’s shirts 
from the Chinese laundry with the Chi- 
nese laundry ticket. 

TeEacHER: Whose pencils will you 
sharpen with the pencil sharpener? 

Pupit: I shall sharpen the teacher’s 
pencils with the pencil sharpener. 

TeacHer: What kind of jam will you 
put in the jars? 

Pupiu: I shall fill the jars with cherry 
jam. 

TEACHER: When will you wear the chic 
jewelry? 

Pupii: I shall wear the jewelry to the 
party this afternoon. 

(To be continued) 
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New Exercises by Miss Bruhn 


Conversational Efficiency, a Set of One 
Hundred Exercises, by Martha E. Bruhn. 
Mimeographed and bound in stiff loose 
leaf binder. For sale by May H. Leavis, 
Publisher, 186 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


A new work by Martha Bruhn neces- 
sarily commands the attention of all 
teachers of lip reading. During her many 
years of teaching, she has evolved a surety 
of approach to her subject that makes all 
her suggestions and classroom aids of 
practical value. The present volume is 
based on Miss Bruhn’s theory—which is 
in accordance with modern pedagogical 
methods—that the student should not have 
everything done for him, especially in the 
matter of conversational lip reading exer- 
cises, but should be trained to think for 
himself and contribute his share to every 
practice period. The exercises are, there- 
fore, not merely prepared sets of sen- 
tences, to be read by the teacher to her 
class, or by class members to each other. 
On the contrary, they offer outlines and 
suggestions for practice in which the pu- 
pils have to remain alert, and to maintain 
a regular give and take as in ordinary 
conversation. 


The first exercises in the book are so 
simple that they may be used with begin- 
ners. For instance, Exercises 1 and 2 
deal with time phrases: the days of the 
week, months, dates. The teacher reads a 
phrase and the pupil is expected to use it 
in a short sentence and repeat it to the 
class. Farther along, comparisons and 





prepositional 

phrases are used 

in the same way. 

Lists of carefully 

selected phrases 

are given, but the 

pupil must make 

up the sentences 

for himself. As 

the exercises pro- 

gress, a good deal 

of ingenuity is shown in the gradually in- 
creased demands on the pupil’s attention 
and conversational powers. 

As Miss Bruhn states in her preface, 
“Our deafened pupil has . . . been more 
or less shut out from general conversa- 
tion. Little by little, he loses the habit 
of taking part. Hence, this habit must 
be re-acquired . . . If our chief aim is to 
teach our pupils to follow conversation, 
we must not only give them many oppor- 
tunities to read from different lips, but 
also teach them to take an active part.” 

The brevity of the exercises and the 
condensed form in which they are pre- 
sented enables the author to include a 
great many varieties of practice material 
in her hundred or so pages. The concise 
phrases and sentences offer unlimited pos- 
sibilities of adaptation, and all of them 
may be utilized in various ways by any 
teacher. 

The book should be of considerable 
service in the search for practice material 
which is every lip reading teacher’s re- 
current problem. 


H. A. M. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


Employment Report Issued 


In the October 1936 number of School 
Life, Dr. Elise H. Martens, Senior Spe- 
cialist in the Education of Exceptional 
Children, gives a brief report on recent 
research in the field of guidance for the 
deaf and hard of hearing. Early in the 
year 1934, with funds provided by Civil 
Works Administration, it was made pos- 
sible for the United States Office of Edu- 
cation to carry on a research project in 
this field. Three hundred and _ twenty- 
two field workers secured data from 
19,580 deaf and hard of hearing persons 
of employable age in 27 states and the 
District of Columbia. One of the out- 
standing facts brought out by the survey 
was the relationship between the employ- 
ment status and school attainment. The 
trend was unmistakably upward in per- 
centage of employment as educational 
preparation increased. Deaf and hard of 
hearing persons who have attended col- 
lege seem to have been much more suc- 
cessful in holding their status of employ- 
ment than those with only elementary ed- 
ucation or less. 

The survey also showed that more than 
250 general occupations were engaged in 
by the deaf and hard of hearing. In their 
descending order these are: (1) Machine 
operation and general labor; (2) manu- 
facturing and mechanical trades; (3) 
clerical occupations; (4) domestic and 
personal service; (5) professional and 
semi-professional service; (6) trade; (7) 
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agriculture, fishing, hunting; (8) mana- 
gerial positions; (9) transportation and 
communication; (10) public service. 

Employers have made favorable com- 
ments on their deaf and hard of hearing 
employees, but urge “that the advantages 
of hearing aids, of lip reading, and of 
practice in speech be capitalized to the 
utmost.” Dr. Martens writes: “Among the 
great tasks facing us in the education of 
all types of exceptional children is that 
of finding the occupations in which they 
can serve happily and in which a handi- 
cap may be transformed into an asset.” 

A detailed report of this project is 
being published as Bulletin 1936, No. 3, 
The Deaf and the Hard-of-Hearing in the 
Occupational World, United States Office 
of Education. 





Index of Research on the Deaf 


Dr. Harris Taylor has prepared an In- 
dex of Research Activity on Problems of 
the Deaf which has been issued in pamph- 
let form by the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf. It 
makes an excellent bibliography of in- 
formative matter published in recent years. 
The material listed is from: The VOLTA 
Review; the American Annals of the 
Deaf, the Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy; the Proceedings of the International 
Congress on the Education of the Deaf, 
1933; reports issued by Central Institute, 
Clarke School, Gallaudet College; and re- 
ports submitted to Dr. Taylor himself, in 
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his capacity as member of the joint re- 
search committee of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf and the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf. The index is di- 
vided under twenty-three heads, arranged 
alphabetically, from Activities, Adminis- 
tration, Auricular, etc., to Vocational. It 
is a valuable aid to anyone interested in 
collecting information on any of the prob- 
lems of deafness. A copy may be ob- 
tained by sending ten cents to the Secre- 
tary, Executive Committee, Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the 


Deaf, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 





Aural News from Santa Cruz 


The Santa Cruz Society for the Hard 
of Hearing is to be congratulated on the 
October issue of its paper, Aural News, 
which appears for the first time in printed 
form. It has been published as a mimeo- 
graphed sheet since September, 1935. 
The contents include interesting items on 
National Hearing Week activities on the 
West Coast, The Pacific Zone Conference 
held at Portland, Oregon, in September, 
a new theater equipped with hearing aids 
in Santa Cruz, summer activities of Blue- 
bird Camp, and news of the lip reading 
classes. 





Prix de Paris 


Of the five hundred seniors from 192 
colleges and universities throughout the 
United States who participated in the 
“Prix de Paris” competition for a job 
on the staff of Vogue, twelve young wom- 
en came out with honors.’ They proved 
that they had excellent taste in clothes 
and good judgment in questions of edit- 
ing and presentation. Among them was 
Ruth Yeager, a hard of hearing student 
at Gallaudet College. Miss Yeager was 
graduated in June, 1936, and is now an 
employee of the Hispanic Museum, New 
York City. Her paper was one of the 
ten which received honorable mention for 
showing intelligence, serious thought, and 
keen fashion sense. 
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Bureau of Labor for the Deaf 


A bill providing a State Bureau of 
Labor for the Deaf will be introduced at 
the coming session of the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania. The Council for the 
Social and Industrial Welfare of the 
Deaf, sponsored by the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for the Advancement of the Deaf, 
has enlisted the support of prominent cit- 
izens throughout the state. According to 
the Rev. Warren M. Smaltz, Chairman of 
the Council: “The deaf of Pennsylvania 
emphatically want to be removed from the 
classification of handicapped and given the 
opportunity they deserve of demonstrating 
their ability to hold efficiently various po- 
sitions in many industries. This cannot be 
done under the present set up and a separ- 
ate Bureau for the Deaf is vitally necessary 
if their social and industrial status is to 
be bettered. Pennsylvania is far behind 
some of its sister states in aiding the 
deaf citizens in industry. North Carolina 
and Minnesota have had for years past 
bureaus such as we seek. They have been 
so successful in placing deaf workers in 
all types of industry that their cost has 
virtually been borne by the increased 
revenue from the taxes the self-support- 
ing deaf persons pay as a result of find- 
ing permanent employment.” 





Special Education in Hawaii 


Hawaii was represented in the Na- 
tional Education Association Convention 
which was held in Portland, Oregon, 
from June 28 to July 2. In the Depart- 
ment of Special Education, a great deal 
of attention was given to speech correc- 
tion and to work for the hard of hearing 
and deaf. An article by Edith W. Wil- 
liams, entitled “A Challenge to Hawaii,” 
in the Hawaii Educational Review, says: 
“Progress in the education of the deaf 
was demonstrated by Maria Templeton, 
principal, School for the Deaf, Seattle, 
Washington. The Department of Lip 
Reading entertained at a tea at the Y. W. 
C. A. clubroom, in charge of the Port- 
land League for the Hard of Hearing. At 
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the business meeting, foremost educators 
from Oregon, Washington and California 
told of the development of lip reading, 
the work in progress and the plans for 
the future. Demonstrations of mechanical 
aids for the hard of hearing were given 
by representatives of the companies man- 
ufacturing them. 

“Having blazed a trail for others to fol- 
low in giving as good an education to 
the country child as to the city child, 
Hawaii might well enter the field of the 
physically handicapped and forge to the 
front in work for the hard of hearing.” 





The Volta Review Travels Far 


The following extracts are from a letter 
recently received from Mrs. Hurd-Wood, 
of Auckland, New Zealand, who has been 
making an extensive tour of the United 
States. While in this country, Mrs. Hurd- 
Wood visited many leagues for the hard 
of hearing, spoke informally at a number 
of them, and took part in the Conference 
of the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing in Boston. Mrs. Hurd-Wood has 
promised to write an article, or series of 
articles, for the Votta Review describing 
her impressions of the efforts in behalf of 
the hard of hearing in the United States 
and other countries. She is now in 
Europe, but will return shortly to New 
Zealand, where she is a leader in this 
field of work. She writes from London: 

“T have found the Votta Review in 
many countries. When I entered the one 
room of the Berlin League, I found a 
woman in the midst of translating an ar- 
ticle on Hearing Aids. Oddly enough I 
also found a woman doing exactly the 
same thing in Copenhagen.” 





Safety Education in Chicago 

The Parent Teacher Association of the 
Parker Practice School, Chicago, has sent 
out publicity in relation to the school’s 
program for safety education. It com- 
prises a strong appeal for especial care 
in driving because of the hazards faced 
by deaf and hard of hearing pedestrians. 
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Appreciation from a Hindu Student 


Mr. Chinniah Doraiswamy, M.A., of 
Madras, India, who has recently spent 
several years studying in this country, 
is now in Japan, where he has been vis- 
iting schools for the deaf and the blind. 
While in the United States, Mr. Dorai- 
swamy lived at the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind, taking special courses in work 
for the blind and the blind-deaf, and also 
doing graduate work at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education. He writes to 
the Vo_ta Review to say how grateful he 
is for all the kindness and hospitality he 
received from the superintendents, princi- 
pals and teachers in the schools for the 
deaf he visited while in the United States. 
After spending some time in Japan and 
China, Mr. Doraiswamy will return to 
take up his work in the education of the 
handicapped in India. 





Lip Reading in Switzerland 


The different methods of lip reading in- 
struction give rise to numerous _inter- 
changes of views on the part of instruc- 
tors. With the idea of extending their 
knowledge of these systems, it was pro- 
posed that a serious study of Karl 
Brauckmann’s method be undertaken in 
French Switzerland. To this end, five in- 
structors were sent to take the course given 
at Jena under Karl Brauckmann himself. 
This method has been used in the elemen- 
tary course given at Fribourg. We can- 
not express an opinion as to the results 
obtained; for that we shall rely on the 
report which, the instructors will make 
next month to the new Central Committee. 

Many meetings to discuss lip reading 
have taken place between the Pioneers 
and the members of the Central Commit- 
tee. Two of these meetings have been de- 
voted to questions raised by the study of 
the Brauckmann method. The instructors 
delegated to visit Jena will certainly profit 
by this interesting exchange of views. All 
these discussions have taken place in a 
spirit of mutual understanding, with the 
sole desire of furthering the progress of 
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lip reading instruction in French Switzer- 
land. 

The work undertaken with a view to 
publishing a manual of lip reading for 
the use of pupils has been temporarily in- 
terrupted. It is necessary to await the 
results of this experiment with the Brauck- 
mann method before doing anything. 
When these results are known, the study 
will be resumed. It is necessary to be 
able to place in the hands of the pupils a 
plan of work that will permit them to 
continue their study at home. 

Peculiar circumstances have thus far 
prevented, this year, the holding of a se- 
ries of conferences with students of the 
Normal School, with the purpose of teach- 
ing these future instructors how to detect 
deafness among children and how to give 
help and moral support to those who are 
found to have an impairment. The course 
followed by some educational authorities 
has shown that the latter are favorable to 
our project and that when practical ar- 
rangements are made they are ready to 
follow suit—Translated from Aux Ecou- 
tes, May-June, 1936. 





Lip Reading in Monterey, California 


Miss Natalie Simon has recently es- 
tablished lip reading classes in Monterey, 
California. There are five public schools 
in that city and the children in four of 
them have been tested with the 4A au- 
diometer. Sixty-three children were found 
with more or less hearing impairment 
and sixteen of these are serious cases. 
Plans are being made to enroll these in 
a special lip reading class. Such a large 
number of hard of hearing adults have 
reported for the evening class that plans 
for forming a league for the hard of 
hearing are being considered. 





History of the Rochester School 
“History of Rochester School for the 
Deaf, 1876-1936” is an attractive and in- 
leresting work. It is not only well com- 
posed and illustrated, but shows a thor- 
ough knowledge of the little details that 
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go to make a school history entertaining 
and complete. Miss Rosa H. Halpen, the 
author, who retired in 1916, was an 
instructor in the school for 30 years. 
There are full page photographs of those 
who played an important part in the 
founding of the school and its present 
day progress: Dr. and Mrs. Zenas F. 
Westervelt, Mrs. Gilman Perkins, Miss 
Harriet Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
Lyon, Hon. Arthur E. Sutherland (Board 
Member for 36 years), Thomas C. For- 
rester, present superintendent, and the 
author, Miss Halpen. 





A Letter from the White House 

The November Lone Star, published by 
the Texas School for the Deaf, contains 
a letter which is of great interest to all 
personal friends of Miss Edith Fitzgerald, 
as well as to everyone who has made use 
of Miss Fitzgerald’s Straight Language. 
Such recognition is very gratifying. 


Washington, July 21, 1936. 
My bear Miss FitzGERALD: 

An article has been brought to my at- 
tention on the Straight Language system 
you are using. I was very much inter- 
ested in this and want you to know that 
I think you are doing a grand piece of 
work. 

With every good wish for continued 
success, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. 





Alice May Plouer 


Miss Alice May Plouer, for many years 
an instructor in the Illinois and Mt. Airy 
Schools for the Deaf, died July 12, 1936, 
in Jacksonville, Illinois. She is remem- 
bered as a zealous worker on the Pub- 
licity Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. She took part in 
Section E of the Chicago Round Table 
Discussion, “Physical Problems Related to 
Deafness,” in July, 1933, giving a report 
of her success with the Gault Teletactor 
in the Illinois School for the Deaf. 








Reinhardt School 
On June 29, 1936, at the Warner Me- 


morial Presbyterian Church, in Kensing- 
ton, Maryland, a stained glass window 
was dedicated to the memory of the late 
Anna Catherine Reinhardt. The window, 
made possible by voluntary contributions, 
was unveiled by a great nephew of Miss 
Reinhardt. Dr. Robert L. Swain, State 
Drug Commissioner of Maryland, was 
chief speaker at the ceremony. He paid a 
fitting tribute to the noble character of 
the founder of the Reinhardt School. 

Robert L. Swain, Jr., son of Dr. Rob- 
ert L. Swain and an alumnus of the Rein- 
hardt School, was awarded the prize for 
the best historical essay at Washington 
College for the year 1936. The July, 
1936, issue of the Washington College 
Bulletin was devoted entirely to his paper, 
“Chestertown As a Colonial Port, 1706- 
1775.” 





Deafness and Behavior Problems 


The January, 1936, Journal of Juvenile 
Research, a quarterly published in Cali- 
fornia, contained an article on “Hearing 
Defects in Behavior Problems,” by Mat- 
thew Molitch, M. D., and Edgar M. 
Adams, both of New Jersey. The results 
are given of hearing tests conducted in the 
New Jersey State Home for Boys at James- 
burg. Of 480 boys tested with the 4A 
audiometer, 16 were selected for retesting 
with the 2A audiometer and 13 of these 
were found to have hearing defects. The 
authorities, not satisfied with the 4A tests, 
then provided individual tests for 360 
boys, all of whom were considered prob- 
lems or had some physical defect, and 76 
or 19 per cent were found to have sub- 
normal hearing. The highest percentage 
of hearing loss was found in those with 
physical defects such as chronic otitis me- 
dia and congenital syphilis. The boys 
with endocrine disturbances showed an ab- 
normally high incidence of hearing defect. 

“In relation to behavior,” states the ar- 
ticle, “it is interesting to note that the 
institutional problems and parole viola- 
tors were abnormally high in hearing de- 
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fects . . . The lowest percentage of defec. 
tive hearing was found in those referred 
only because of poor progress in their 
school studies.” 

The fact is noted that while there was 
one child in the institution who had been 
recognized as deaf, those in whom mild 
deafness was found—from 15 to 35 deci. 
bels loss—were rarely suspected of havi 
defective hearing. In about half the cases, 
the boys themselves were not aware of 
the defect. 

The authors believe that defective hear. 
ing is a factor in the behavior and adjust. 
ment of children, and recommend to the 
attention of institution officials the neces. 
sity of providing a 2A audiometer and 
also the advisibility of attempting to cor- 
rect the defect with medical care. One 
wishes they had also recommended in. 
struction in lip reading. 





Chess at Long Distance 


In the November Votta REVIEW ap 
peared a letter from Mr. W. C. Gale, of 
Auckland, N. Z., asking: whether any read- 
er of the Votta Review would care to 
play Correspondence Chess. Immediately, 
the following letter was sent to him from 
Brooklyn. So the game is on! 

Brooklyn, N. Y., November 13, 1936 
Mr. dear Mr. Gale: 

Your desire to play Correspondence 
Chess was published in the Vo.ta REviEW 
for November, 1936, and I am hastening to 
respond, inasmuch as I believe that, apart 


from the interest a game played over half » 


the distance around the world will arouse, 
there are dramatic aspects in the situation. 
I should, therefore, be very glad to carry 
on such a game with you. 

Like yourself, I am a good average play- 
er, and also a fellow wanderer in silence. 
We certainly ought to get along well to 
gether in this game, and, since all our com 
munications will of necessity be in writing, 
we shall be able to forget for a while the 
fact that neither of us has normal hearing. 

I suggest that we follow the system of 
notation designated in the article on Chess 
appearing in the Eleventh Edition of the 
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Encyclopedia Britannica, viz: the English 
system of notation. To save time and to 
get the game under way, I shall choose 
white and for my first move make the fol- 
lowing : 

p—K4. 

Your move, Mr. Gale. 

With the season’s greetings, 

Cordially, 
THEODORE ORDMAN. 





Success of an English Student 
(Continued from page 707) 


dent could carry on the work, but after 
they had learned that another deaf grad- 
uate of the Northampton School had done 
it satisfactorily, they admitted him. Once 
launched on his studies, he kept pace with 
the other students throughout, and ob- 
lined an Honors Degree in the normal 
minimum time. In the final examination, 
his subjects were: Mining Geology (Parts 
land 2), Palaeontology, Stratigraphical 
Geology, Petrology, Mineralogy, Physical 
Geology and Structural Geology. In the 
Intermediate B.Sc., he took Mathematics, 
Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology and 
Mechanics. He has also gained the Di- 
ploma of Associate of the Royal College 
of Science. 

During the past 25 years, the pupils of 
the Northampton School for the Deaf 
lave earned over 50 Academic successes: 
However selective the type of deaf boys 


iteceived, and whatever their degree of 


ibility, this record of success is undoubt- 
tdly due to the quality of the instruction 
teceived at this school. This crowning 
whievement of a deaf-born graduate 
should be an inspiration to every teacher 
md parent of a deaf child everywhere, 
lor it shows the extent to which the edu- 
tational handicap of deafness can be over- 
tome when a high goal is set and the road 
foward it is determinedly pursued. 





Be assured that if you do something 
for somebody every day you'll find some- 
ing in every day that pleases you. 
—Burris Jenkins. 
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YOUR DEALER SUPPLIES YOU WITH 


General 


Earphone Batteries 


GENERALS deliver most hearing hours per dollar, 
therefore they are the most economical batteries to 
use. 

GENERALS are specified by 90% of the American 
Hearing Instrument manufacturers as standard equip- 
ment with their instruments. Their engineering and 
test laboratories have verified Generals’ high efficiency. 

GENERALS are available throughout the United States 
and Canada. There is a General battery for every 
make, style and model of electrical hearing aid. 


GENERALS are fully guaranteed. They reach you 
sealed and wrapped in cellophane. 


There is No Substitute for a General Earphone Battery. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
Address: 


vantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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“ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


AGENTS WANTED 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 





AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 














BOOKS Il, Ill and IV 
Comments isan Teachers 


Never in the world such a big dollar’s 


worth.—G. B., New Jersey 


We have been waiting a long time for 
such a book, but it has been well worth 
waiting for.—R. L., California 


After Volumes I and II, I wondered 
what could be left for Volume Ill, but 
here it is, just as interesting and clever as 
the others.—E. M., Minnesota 


Price of each volume 
$1.00 to Volta Review subscribers 
2.00 to non s 
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1537 35th St.,N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 712) 


“Sally and Billy” Help Lip Reading 


Mrs. H., there are two pre-primers by 


Marjorie Hardy, published by Wheeler 
Publishing Company, Chicago. They are 
“Sally and Billy” and “The Little Book.” 
These have helped me out several times 
in getting children interested in lip read. 
ing. The pictures are clear and children 
like them. I take the child on my lap 
and open the book at the first picture, | 
read, “Sally got up,” and then with the 
child’s finger I point to Sally and say 
“Sally”; and point to the bed and say 
“bed.” Then I indicate the different ob- 
jects in the picture, turning the childs 
head around each time, so she can see 
my lips. - Then I turn to the next picture, 
and I read, “Sally washed her face and 
hands.” I point, with the child’s finger, 
to Sally, to face, to hands and to each ob- 
ject as I did on the first page. Then! 
point with her finger to my face, and to 
our hands, each time saying the word. By 
sitting on my lap she feels the vibrations 
of my speech, and by using her own fin- 
ger to point with, her attention can be 
held longer. 
Mrs. M. H. B., Texas. 





Vocational Language Problems 
(Continued from page 695) 

it. It would seem that the pupils’ vocabu- 
laries are not flexible enough to admit of 
any variation. Another example of this 
is the use of the word “baste.” When the 
girls first come to the sewing class they 
learn to “baste” which is to sew 1 
with long stitches, then when they go to 
cooking class they “baste” meat by drip- 
ping fat or butter on it while it is roast 
ing. The context should make the meat- 
ing clear, but it seems the students are 
unable to identify the word except when 
it is used in the connection in which they 
first learned it. 

We must try to give our pupils the 
language that is essential for them to ob 
tain a working understanding of their 
trade, but our doing so slows up the 
practical applications of the course. 
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Audiometer Testing 
(Continued from page 727) 


loss in both ears. The mother was pros- 
trated. The examiner suggested she con- 
sult an ear specialist, who found adenoid 
tissue had spread over the openings of 
both eustachian tubes. Six weeks after 
the removal of the tissue, the little boy 
rushed into the house and cried, “Oh, 
Mamma! I can hear the clock strike!” 
What other things in the environment, at 
school and at home, had this child been 
missing ? 

In one small school some second grade 
children begged to take the test, and since 
there were some extra ear phones they 
were permitted. One child showed 18 
per cent loss in the right ear. The teacher 
was amazed. Likewise the parents. The 
physician fought against a mastoid oper- 
ation for six weeks before he checked 
the spreading infection. This episode is 
strong evidence in favor of periodic test- 
ing. 

A boy in sixth grade had a 50 per 
cent loss in one ear and 35 per cent loss 
in the other. He had had running ears 
since the age of six months. He was a 
diligent boy but was retarded two years. 
He had great interest in art. The exam- 
iner encouraged him to study art with 
the eventual goal of being a commercial 
artist, an occupation that would require a 
minimum of hearing. He is now studying 
lip reading and has been supplied with 
sketch books. 

It is unfortunate, however, that all chil- 
dren are not getting immediate benefit 
from the examinations. One ten year old 
girl had 24 per cent loss in the right and 
27 per cent loss in the left ear. The 
school nurse made several appointments 
for the mother to bring the girl to the 
physician for examination, but each time 
the parent backed down. Another mother 
brought her seven year old boy to the 
examiner who she had heard was in town 
to test school children. The child was 
apparently totally deaf. The examiner 
told the mother that the child should be 
Placed in a school where deaf children 
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ONTARIO SCHOOL 


Ability Examination 


Prepared by 
HARRY AMOSS, B.A., D. Paed. 
Inspector of Auxiliary Classes, Ontario, Canada. 
Formerly Acting Superintendent of the Ontario School 


Author of 
‘Training Handicapped Children’ 





A performance test for use among children 
who are deafened or lacking in speech or lan- 
guage facility. 

Standardized among deafened, foreign speaking 
and mentally handicapped children to correlate 
closely with the Stanford Revision Examination. 
Manual 
Practical Set of Materials, plainly but sub- 


$ .90 





stantially made, and boxed to carry in an 





overcoat pocket 1.75 
Manual and Practical Set together... 2.50 
Examination Forms, Pkg. 50 — ~~... 75 


Prices net, postage extra. 
Address 


RYERSON PRESS 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 








CLASSES IN 


Speech-Reading for Adults 


Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Winter term begins January 4, 1937 

Courses are intensive, offering regular 
schedule of 16 hours per week. Work of 
the college under state auspices; there- 
fore low tuition. Write for catalogue or 
special information. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 
CHILDREN 
Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
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SE A a aT 
LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy, $1.25 

Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 

New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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can be trained during their early, forma. 
tive years. She was asked to return the 
next day for further examination. She 
did not return. She was afraid that her 
dear little boy would be taken from her, 
He was the only child, an overly plump, 
rosy-cheeked child who could not utter 
a syllable. 


Week after week, the story is repeated 
of finding the child who sits in the school 
room and hears little of what is going on 
around him. Sometimes he is content 
with idleness and dreams his way through 
the day. At other times he worries the 
teacher. The examiner presented the 
names of the hard of hearing children in 
one school to the principal. She glanced 
at the names and said, “Why, you might 
as well have given me a list of the prob 
lem children in this school!” 





Scholarship for the Hard of Hearing 
(Continued from page 726) 


versity, returning in time to prepare din- 
ner in the evening. She has additional 
opportunity for study later in the evening 
and on Sunday. For her services she 
earns her board, a lovely room with pr- 
vate bath, and $10.00 per month. 


Marion’s father passed away some yeals 
ago, leaving the mother to struggle val 
iantly for the support and education of 
the children. Marion’s older brother is 
partially blind; he graduated from the 
University of California last June, with 
honors. He is now working for his MA. 


in Physical Education for the Blind. 


The Dean of Women at the University, 
Miss Stebbins, wrote a friend of Marion’s: 
“All of us who have come in contact with 
Marion share your admiration for het 
persistence, ability, and good cheer.” 

Surely, having found one hard of hear 
ing child so worthy of help, we may # 
sume that there must be many others 
Surely, Miss Kenfield having lighted the 
torch and passed it on, there will be other 
scholarships founded in other higher i 
stitutions of learning to aid in the educe 
tion of the hard of hearing. 
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A Job for Jimmie 
(Continued from page 732) 

“You’ve shown MacFeeland, and that 
man is certainly from Missouri. I argu 
and argued with him and it didn’t make 
any difference at all. He just gave you 
the job to get rid of me—I know that. 
But you showed him, Jimmie—you 
showed him! He sees now that I knew 
what I was talking about when I insisted 
that thinking makes an employee more 
valuable—and the deafened, surrounded 
by silence, have so much more chance to 
develop as thinkers.” 

“What I like about being boss,” said 
Jimmie, who had understood very little of 
what Miss Kinney was saying, “is that 
nobody at the shop now feels sorry for 
me because I’m deaf.” 

“Nobody ever felt sorry for you, Jim- 
mie,” declared Miss Kinney, earnestly; 
“because you've never felt sorry for 
yourself.” 





Let’s Foment a Forum 
(Continued from page 734) 
be an inevitable let down when they be- 
gan to realize, as all lip readers must, 
that there is no magic formula and that 
there is a long, hard pull before facility 
is attained. 


The Emotianal Factor 


And here is where the emotional factor 
enters. It is terribly easy to rest on that 
and call it teaching lip reading. These 
people are often lonely and discouraged. 
In many cases, this is their first contact 
with others who are hard of hearing, and 
they respond istantly to the atmosphere 
of sympathy which is created by the class 
as well as by the teacher. It makes them 
feel better about everything. They grow 
happier, more alert; they improve in ap- 
pearance; they actually begin to pay at- 
tention to lip movements in conversation. 
But although lip reading is perhaps only 
a small part of the change, the teacher 
glows over their development as if her 
instruction had effected it, and their 


praise, when it comes—as it does some- 
times!—is sweet music in her ears. 
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., IMPROVED HEARING 





USE 






AMPLIFIED 
BONE AND AIR 
CONDUCTION 





@ NATURAL TONE 

@ EASY TO WEAR 

@ EXTREMELY SMALL 

@ LIGHT IN WEIGHT 

@ TIME PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 
CALL FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
WRITE FOR HOME TRIAL PLAN TO 

CLAIRE D. SACHS, Consultant 


HEARING DEVICES CO. inc. 


TIMES BLDG., 42d ST. & B’WAY, NEW YORK CITY 




















READY! READY! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOK 


of 


LIP READING PRACTICE 
MATERIAL FOR CHILDREN 


Contributed by Teachers in 
All Parts of the Country 


Price: 


To Volta Review Subscribers...... $1.00 
To Non Subscribers.................... $2.00 




















The Bonair 


A new Gem contribution for the 
hard of hearing, featuring air and 
bone conduction with same in- 
strument. No additional cost for 
Bonair. Fully guaranteed by the 
makers of dependable hearing aids 
since 1912. 


A Gem to meet every need and 
purse. Prices begin at $24.75. 


® Call for free, private demon- 
stration or write for booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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But a teacher cannot rest her reputation 
for success on such results alone. She 
must back them up with practical lip 
reading gained by her pupils; and prac. 
tical application of lip reading to life. 
Suppose a teacher of mathematics infly 
enced one of her boy pupils so that he 
developed into a fine man, but failed to 
make clear to him any of the principles 
of algebra or geometry. Would we say 
she was a good teacher of mathematics? 
It is beside the point to consider whether 
or not mathematics is as important as 
character development. 

Suppose I have an ambitious pupil who 
wants to go to college. I urge her to go 
ahead. I sympathize with her and spur 
her along all I can. Then her lip read 
ing doesn’t stand up well in the class 
room; and I begin to wonder whether | 
have been a good teacher, whether I have 
concentrated on the right things. 

Am I pessimistic? Am I splitting hairs? 
Anyhow, all these questions come up in 
my mind constantly. They come up in 
the minds of other teachers. Let’s air 
them thoroughly in the VottTa REVIEW. 
Let’s foment a forum! 





Through the Brain 
(Continued from page 730) 


“Good Heavens!” said Tina. “Nothing! 
I would have done the same for anyone! 
I can’t bear carelessness and injustice.” 

And so I eventually rode back to Wash- 
ington with these words of Tina’s ring: 
ing in my memory, and the vision of 
Tina, slim and youthful, leaping out of 
her car to defend the rights of someone 
she had never seen before, and probably 
would never see again; of Tina doing 
this on a blistering hot day when it was 
much more comfortable to do nothing; 
of Tina clutching her hearing aid, which 
inadvertently emphasized how much more 
difficult it was for her to exert herself im 
behalf of a stranger than it would have 
been for a person with normal hearing. 
I recalled that there had been several 
score of others present, all of them with 
presumably their full quota of ears and 
other physical equipment, yet they had 
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not bestirred themselves. And it occurred 
to me that deafness had been responsible, 
in some measure, for Tina’s superior cit- 
jenship. In surmounting the staggering 
problems which even partial deafness 
raises, Tina had developed self-reliance, 
executive ability, a sharpened sympathy 
for plights, great or small. 

It was Ludwig Lewisohn, I think, who 
once said, “The handicapped person has 
to be twice as smart to get half as far.” 
At first glance, this is profoundly dis- 
couraging. But in recalling to mind cer- 
tain of the deafened people with whom 
we are personally acquainted, it will prob- 
ably strike us that they have carried out 
the first part of the statement, and have 
disregarded the last of it. They have 
made themselves “twice as smart” as 
many of our hearing friends, and the 
energy expended in such an effort has 
kept them from brooding over how far 
they have “arrived.” As a matter of 
fact, can anyone designate the exact 
point at which success is attained? It 
differs with the individual. If one per- 
son’s idea of it is the possession of a 
million dollars, then success for that per- 
son is achieved only if and when the 
money is obtained. But I would toast 
Tina as a successful person; for life as 
she sees it is something good in itself, 
and not just a means to some end. The 
incidents of every day are still so fresh, 
so important to her, that they warrant 
the expenditure of her interest and en- 
ergy to the last degree. 

Dr. White concluded his article in the 
October Votta Review by saying, “Cog- 
nition still supersedes emotion in the 
evolution of the race.” Let it be remem- 
bered that cognition is not a monopoly 
of the hearing population. In contem- 
plating the sad spectacle of the city dwell- 
er, besieged by noise in its myriad forms, 
one marvels that he should know even 
the meaning of concentrated thought. But 
we, who carry quietude around with us, 
as a turtle its shell, may court cognition 
without distraction, and be in the van- 
guard of those who lead the human race 
to greater heights. 
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It Fills The Requirements 
It Fits The Budget 


The deaf and the hard of hearing child 
need no longer be denied 


BETTER SPEECH 
and 


BETTER HEARING 


because of the high cost of special equip- 
ment for the purpose. 


Many schools for the deaf and classes for 
the hard of hearing have found in the 
Penn-Clif Group Hearing Aids 

the solution to their problems. 
Detailed Information Gladly Furnished. 


Penn-Clif Service Company, Inc. 


1806 NORTH CHARLES STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











A Christmas Bargain! 


CLOSED DOORS 


By 
Margaret Prescott Montague 


By special arrangement with the 
publisher we are able to offer this 
book of heart-gripping stories about 
deaf and blind children at half 
price. After seeing the volume you 
will want to purchase other copies 
for Christmas gifts. Send your or- 
der at once. 


SPECIAL PRICE—$1.00 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Mail Your Order Now! 


PROBLEMS 
of the DEAF 


MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, 
M.D., F.A.C.S. 


610 Pages—273 Illustrations—Leather 
Bound 


$6.00 Postage Prepaid 


An unusual, authoritative and compre- 
hensive volume of XIX chapters, 
covering every phase of work with 
the Deaf and Deafened and Speech 
Defective, by an otologist and teach- 
er of 40 years’ experience, including: 


Chronological History of Deafness— 
Anatomy and Physiology—Mechanics 
of Speech—Speech Defects—Cerebral 
Localization—Hearing Tests— Meth- 
ods of Instruction—The Acoustic 
Method—Training of Teachers—The 
Deaf Child—Hard-of-Hearing Child— 
Physician and Deaf Child—Parent of 
Deaf Child—Deafened Adult—Hear- 
ing Aids—Schools for the Deaf— 
Quacks and Quackeries—Research. 


Published by 
THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS 
4574 West Papin St., ST. LOUIS,MO. 





THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS, 
4574 West Papin Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Enclosed please find check for %. 


for__....copies of “PROBLEMS OF 


THE DEAF,” by Max A. Goldstein, M.D., 
F.A.CS. 





Name 








Street 


City State. 
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A Christmas Program at Malone 
(Continued from page 693) 


(Picture, “The Innkeeper at the Door”; 
Hymn, “Away in a Manger”) ° 

“That night the Baby Jesus was bom, 
A bright light shone around Him. All the 
stars in the sky shone brightly that night 
for they knew that the Christ Child was 
born. The angels in heaven sang for 
joy. They knew about the Baby Jesus 
and were glad that He had come to help 
the people on earth to be good. One very 


bright star shone above the manger where 
the Baby lay.” 

(Picture, “The Nativity”; Hymn, “Si- 
lent Night’) 

“Not very far away from Bethlehem, 
some shepherds were watching their flocks, 
Suddenly a light shone around them 
They were frightened and started to run 
away, when an angel appeared before 
them and said, ‘Do not be afraid. I bring 
you tidings of great joy.’ Then he told 
them about the Baby who one day would 
be their Saviour. The shepherds heard 
soft voices singing, ‘Peace on earth. Good 


999 


will to men’. 


(Picture, “The Apparition to the Shep- 
herds”; Hymn, “It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear’) 

“Three wise men of the East heard 
about the Baby Jesus. They saw the 
bright star and followed it to the stable 
in Bethlehem. They carried rich gifts of 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh. When 
they found the Christ Child, they gave 
Him the gifts and knelt down and wor 
shipped Him.” 

(Picture “The Wise Men Offer Gifts”; 
Hymn, “Joy to the World’) 

“The shepherds, too, followed the star. 
They carried lambs for gifts. And they, 
too, fell on their knees and worshipped 
the new-born King.” 

(Picture, “The Adoration”; 
“Joy to the World’) 

“This is the reason we love Christmas” 
so much and try to make everybody hap 
py when it comes around each year. This 
is the reason, because Christ who was 
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TTRIMM EXCELLOP HONE 
SCHOOL AIDS 


Once again with the coming of autumn, attention is focused upon the acute problem 
of providing better educational facilities for the many partially deafened children in your 
community — a problem not easily solved. 


From the beginning of the acoustic method of teaching, the name TRIMM has been 
identified with quality components used in conjunction with this system; for over fifteen years 
under the same management, TRIMM engineers have consistently worked toward a truly 
superior product — today TRIMM produces more receivers than all others put together. 


Out of this wide experience there have been evolved three types of instruments 
especially designed for educational institutions. Model 405 combining in one unit every need 
of this service for the larger center or school for the deaf, there is nothing finer; model 406, 
a semi-professional instrument providing all of the necessary needs of the moderate size com- 
munity; and model 350 designed for the smaller school or home. Each model finds a distinct 
field of usefulness. 


At TRIMM, we have recognized the responsibility that falls upon us as leaders in 
our field; we therefore are endeavoring at all times to make our products serve our customers 
better. A word from you regarding your specific requirements will enable us to make a 
thorough analysis of your problem, and to make specific rec dati 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE ff ..3's,2, Dus soos ing re 





Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids a heering peobtiem. 

Do you enjoy the theatre? There are 
for the hard of hearing individual are pro- now many theatres with earphones for the 
viding the finest quality of sound. A new hard of hearing; a letter requesting the 
tonal concept — based upon greater defini- names of theatres in your area so equipped 
tion and precision not before available. In- will bring this information immediately — 











vestigate this newer type instrument before just one of the many services we are able 
you purchase another hearing aid. to give. 


You are cordially invited to call at our studios or write for full information. 


Distributed by 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE DISTRIBUTORS 


1770 W. Berteau Ave. Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Manufactured by 
TRIMM RADIO MFG. CO. 





























When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 





All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of: — 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 


Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 
Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 
"Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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born on Christmas Day, has helped us all” 
to be good so many, many times. And 
because He was the best Christmas preg. 


ent the whole world has ever had.” 

At the conclusion of the story, the chil. 
dren in the scene were drowsy and finally 
dropped asleep. They were aroused by 
the appearence of Santa Claus out of the 
fireplace at one end of the stage. The 
lights on the tree were turned on and the 
fun of opening presents began. 





Abstracts of Scientific Studies 
(Continued from page 719) 


sounds were learned the combination into 
syllables and words was performed easily, 
On the whole the method was successful. 


Residual Hearing 


Schorsch, Ernst: Training of Residual Hear. 
ing (Hérweckung und Hoérerziehung. 
Bericht uber einen Versuch mit der Me 
thode Barczi) Die deutsche  Sonder- 
schule, 3. Jahrg. 1936, 589-597. 


This is a second report of an experi 
ment with a method for the training of 
hearing developed by the Hungarian, Dr. 
Barczi. One of the main features of this 
method is its emphasis upon control of the 
factors of attention. Dr. Barczi thinks of 
it as applying especially to cases of “cor 
tical deafness.” The concept “cortical 
deafness” is based on the physiological 
theory of attention developed by the new 
rologist, Dr. Ranschburg. According t 
this theory the function of a sense organ 
is to a high degree dependent on the sup 
ply of oxygen of the corresponding part 
of the brain. Even if the ear is intact 4 


person may fail to hear because of @ 


functional disturbance of the part of the 


brain which is involved in understanding 


speech. The author believes that cases 
of cortical deafness are much more rate 
than Dr. Barczi believes, but that his 


method has important possibilities for 


training of other types of deafness. He 
tried the method with two children, a boy 
of 6:11 years and a girl of 6:4 years 
Both were described as totally deaf by 
their teacher and by a physician. Single 
words were used for the training, with 
pictures and the printed form of the word. 
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the all-electric 


hearing aid 


Height, 7 inches 
Width, 8 inches 


Depth, 4.5 inches 
Weight, 6 pounds 





OFFERS 


SUPERSENSITIVE CRYSTAL MICROPHONES 
EXTREME CLARITY OF REPRODUCTION 
CRYSTAL HEADPHONES 
WIDELY VARIABLE VOLUME CONTROL 
HIGH AMPLIFICATION GAIN 
INDUCTION TELEPHONE PICKUP 
OPERATION FROM 110 VOLT CURRENT 


IN SHORT, a hearing aid that will bring to you, clearly, 
and with the necessary volume, individual, group or tele- 
phone conversation wherever there is 110 volt current 
available, 


DISTRIBUTORS WRITE FOR PRICES 
Distributed by 
KLOMAN INSTRUMENT CO., INC., 


911 19th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 






















KINZIE BOOKS 


Mimeographed, with Leatherette Covers 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. The simplest instruction 
consistent with interest 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. Juvenile, progressive, 


leading to junior work. ................ $3.25 


LIP READING FOR’ JUNIORS, 
GRADE III. Contains full year’s 
instruction, with large Practice Sec- 
tion highest quality material. Es- 
pecially designed for Public and 
Vocational schools, but equally 
valuable wherever Lip Reading is 
taught 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED 
ADULT, GRADE IV, a published 
text, with a Foreword by His Grace 
the Duke of Montrose. This book 
represents the starting point for 


the average adult ............scccssessssesees $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICES 


Books I, Il, and III 
Books III and IV bsttaanssvs $6.50 
Books 2, 0, FEE, amd BV ...ccccccoccscactesvcssccccess $10.50 


All Prices Postpaid 








Order from 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station ‘‘C”’ 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 











Voice Building 


BY JULIA M. CONNERY, 
and 
IRENE B. YOUNG, 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 





GODFREY-KNIGHT 
GROUP PRACTICE CARDS 


Twelve sets of cards arranged for small groups 
of students 


$3.00 for 12 Sets 





Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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No hearing aids were used and the work 
were spoken directly into the ear. After 
training with 60 words for 67 periods of 
three-quarters of an hour each the chil. 
dren were able to select any of the words 
as it was spoken from a list of 20 words 


Arithmetic 


Withéft, Heinrich: The use of arithmetic 
teaching aids in a beginning class of 4 
school for speech correction (Die An 
wendung von Rechenhilfsmitteln in de 
Anfangerklasse der Sprachheilschule), Die 
deutsche Sonderschule, 3. Jahrg. 1936, 
598-608. 

A series of aids for teaching arithmetic 
to retarded children is described. Among 
these are games with dice in which a big 
pointer is set according to the results of 
the throwing; other games whose results 
can be expressed in numbers like throw. 
ing rings, throwing balls toward a goal, 
etc.; lotto games; games with house num 
bers, etc. 





“Ah” and “Om” 
(Continued from page 725) 

listened to the babble of strange words? 
Were they quietly discussing us, thos 
knowing beasts? An impulse to retreat, 
to avoid scrutiny, came over me! But in 
truth there was not the slightest reason 
for any concern. They were merely say- 
ing what they had been saying through 
the long, long centuries. The one who 
looks straight at you and opens his mouth 
very wide is saying “Ah,” as any lip 
reader would know. His companion with 
the slightly sardonic grin says “Om.” 
The lips are well shut! That has been 
their unending conversation, “Ah,” “Om,” 
“Ah,” “Om,” “Ah,” “Om.” It is the first 
and last letters of the Sanskrit alphabet 
that they eternally repeat; Alpha and 
Omega, as the Greeks called them; A and 
Z in our English tongue. A pilgrim enter 
ing the Shrine that they guarded would 
be reminded that he came to worship One 
who is the beginning and the end. 

And so we are back again to the thing 
that so impressed me as I studied the 
works of art from the Land of the Rising 











Cray! 
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... since I’ve been fitted properly 
with a Western Electric Hearing Aid 
A hearing aid—like eye glasses—must be prescribed and adjusted to your exact 
needs. So, if you are hard of hearing, have a thorough examination by means 
of an Audiometer. 

This determines the exact degree of your particular hearing loss— provides 
information to enable the Audiometrist to help you make a proper selection of 
instrument (with air or bone conduction receiver) — and so to better fit your 
hearing characteristic. 

Whatever type you need, there is a Western Electric Audiphone—designed 
by Bell Telephone Laboratories to give you real satisfaction. 

Western Electr 
HEARING AID 
Gl << wh omy 

Consult tel ph di y for add of 

Graybar branch in your city, or mail coupon Nome 

to Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, 

New York, N. Y. for details on Western OND. <<nsttiiprinantpocrnenenionappuosnncenienenies nen cevecenenseeensensenene seeceneseceeseseeneneeens 


Electric A\udiphone and name of nearest 
dealer. In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed schoo! for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a new central 
school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 
Principal, FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D. 
Department for the Training of Teachers 

Under the Direction of 
BESSIE N. LEONARD 
and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


$10.00 





Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual... == $17.00 
Ay $10.00 


Series I, II and III 


$35.00 

















Decen 
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‘rations. idea 

Sun. In essence human aspirations, ideal ay’ 
thoughts about life, hopes about the life | 

to-come are not dissimilar, whether the 

means and the manner of portraying then /—— 
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be identical or not. 
*How to Have Bird And 














Elementary Science Lessons 
(Continued from page 718) 
20. Patch, Edith M.: *Bird Stories. (Littl 
Brown and Co.) 


21. Patteson, Susanna: 


Neighbors. (Macrae-Smith.) 
Yo sou 


Peac 


{pollo 
Held 





Deaf Graduates, 1936 
(Continued from page 703) 





source of inspiration.” 

Alexander Junge’s record may be given 
more briefly, but is no less interesting. 
He was so severely deafened at the age }'¥4S 
of 13 that he can hear speech only about | /e 
an inch from his ear. From the time of }mpati 
his deafness until the age of 18 he was | Fro 
ill and in hospitals, with no educational }"™ 
opportunity. At the age of 18 he em § His 
tered the Wright Oral School, and did 
college preparatory work very rapidly, 
graduating at the age of 22 and going 
at once to the School of Engineering, 
Harvard University. 

At the time he entered the Wright fpinin 
School, he had almost lost the use of | Wey 
his residual hearing. Through constant }j gre. 
training with an amplifying instrument, | p,j/ 
and with the unaided voice, he was able, 
after two years, to understand not only | Ty}, 
English but also French and German fipy 
When preparing for college, he passed | The 
the New York State Regents examina 
tion, which, in the foreign language 
tests, requires a knowledge of the lam 
guage as spoken. In German, he received 
the highest grade among a class of thirty, | Dro 
all the other students having normal 
hearing. The 

He completed his course at Harvard im 
the usual four years, and received his One 
degree (B.S.) Cum Laude. Practically no 
hearing; five years lost; but a Cum Laude Man 
from Harvard at the age of 26! We who 
know something about the obstacles would 
be tempted to make it Summa Cum 
Laude; would we not? 


What : 
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Compiled by Atice H. DAMON 





A Christmas Hymn 
was the calm and silent night!— 


Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
lad Rome been growing up to might 
And now was Queen of land and sea! 
No sound was heard of clashing wars; 
Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain 
ipollo, Pallas, Jove and Mars 

Held undisturbed their ancient reign 

In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


Twas in the calm and silent night!— 
The senator of haughty Rome, 
Impatient, urged his chariot’s flight 
From lordly revel rolling home! 
Tiumphal arches, gleaming, swell 
His breast with thoughts of boundless 
sway; 

iVhat recked the Roman what befell 
A paltry province far away, 

In the solemn midnight 

Centuries ago! 


Within that province far away 
Went plodding home a weary boor; 
Astreak of light before him lay, 
Fall’n through a half-shut stable door 
feross his path. He passed—for nought 
Told what was going on within; 
How keen the stars! his only thought; 
The air how calm and cold and thin 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


0strange indifference!—low and high 
Drowsed over common joys and cares; 
The earth was still—but knew not why; 
The world was listening—unawares! 
low calm a moment may precede 

One that shall thrill the world forever! 
To that still moment none would heed, 
Man’s doom was linked no more to 

sever 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 








THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, INC. 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR OF SERVICE 
Teacher Training Course 
Private and Practice Classes 
Group Lessons Current Events Group 
Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 
Teacher Training Course for 
Qualified Applicants 


149 S. Los Robles Avenue Pasadena, Calif. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 


Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 





MARY D. SUTTER 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Private Instruction Practice Classes 
2115 P Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Telephone, North 8827 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
1420 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Normal Course Private Lessons 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Anna Mackey 








Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduete, NITCHIE end MULLER-WALLE 


Private Instruction Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 
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THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


THE HOMEWOOD 
Charles and 31st Sts. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-third Year, 1936-37 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 


ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 





The New England School of Speech Reading 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Baltimore, Md. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
LIP READING 


Normal Graduate Teacher of 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
KINZIE METHOD OF GRADED INSTRUCTION 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 








DISTRIBUTORS WANTED TO SELL 
di 
ol : 


Kioman Instrument Co., Inc., 
911 19th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 











GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 











WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





LIBRARY RESEARCH—translation from French, 
German, Russian and Spanish by a woman who has 
lived in many foreign countries. Political, technical, 
commercial and literary work. Abstracts and reviews. 


Helen G. Smith, care of The Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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It is the calm and solemn night! 
A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 
The darkness, charmed and holy now! 
The night that erst no name had worn, 
To it a happy name is given; 
For in that stable lay new-born 
The peaceful Prince of Earth and 
Heaven 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


—Alfred Domett, 


One must have the true mettle of man 
within, if one wishes to be successful in 
life. But there are many who have no 
grit in them—who are like popped rice 
soaked in milk, soft and cringing. No 
strength within! No capacity for sus 
tained effort! No power of will! They 
are the failures of life. 

—Sri Ramakrishna. 


There is nothing noble in being superior 
to some other man. The true nobility is 
in being superior to your previous self. 


—Hindu Proverb. 


The soul is dyed with the color of its 
leisure thoughts. 
—Dean Inge. 


‘He is a happy man who has simplified 
his tastes to the point where a great book 
and a fire and a quiet evening are for 
him not a chore or a sign of increasing 
age, but a preference and a badge @ 
wisdom and distinction. 


—Charles W. Ferguson. 


Retire? There is only one way to retifé 
That’s to retire every night in time 
get up early to go to work again. 

—Henry Ford. 


Since the world first began to b 
formed, some divine power has _ beet 


working to develop perfection. 
—Roger W. Babson. 
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ACOUSTIC TRAINING: 


Acoustic Training in the Curriculum: Clarence D. 
O’Connor—May, 263 é , 
Auricular Possibilities in Olasses With Varying 

Hearing Percentages: Sarah L. Elliott—July, 


389 
Hearing Aid Class Testifies: Amy Hales—Nov., 
643 


Importance of Auditory Function Studies in the 
Educational Program for the Auditorially Han- 
dicapped Child: Ruth P. Guilder, M.D., and 
Louise A. Hopkins—Feb., 69; Mar., 149 

Listening In With the First Auricular Class at 
Mt. Airy: Marion H. Lamb—Apr., 197 


ACTIVITIES: 


Deaf Boys at a “Hearing” Camp—Oct., 576 

Girl Scout Honors for Rochester—June, 329 

International Girl Scout Training: Clara A. Ham- 
el—July, 391 . 

Outline Maps and Current Events: J. R. Kirkley 
—dJune, 332 

Progress‘ in Scouting—Sept., 505 

Scraps in the Schoolroom Desk—Dec., 699 

Teacher Across the Hall (newspapers)—Apr., 204 

Teacher Across the Hall (reading; conversation) 
—May. 274 q 

Thanksgiving Project, A: Beatrice Bockius— 
Nov. 640 


A Pe Re 


Associates, The—May, 260 

Association Committees—May, 279 

Association News—aApr., 212 

Association Summer School at Columbia Univer- 
sity—Nov., 628 

Association’s European Tour, The—Jan., 10; Feb., 
81; Mar., 137 

Call for the Annual Meeting of the Association— 
Apr., 215 

Proxy Voting—May, 260 


A, 8. H. &. 


Diary of a Washington Lady at the Conference, 
The: Harriet Montague—July, 407 

Meringue on the Conference, The: Florence S. 
Berryman—aAug., 459 


ARITHMETIC: 


Devices to Make Arithmetic Interesting: Lela 
Acker—Jan,. 11 
Teacher Across the Hall, The—Feb., 83 


ArT APPRECIATION FOR THE HARD OF HEARING: 


“Ah” and “Om”: Jane B. Walker—Dec., 721 


BIOGRAPHICAL: 


Adams, Mabel Ellery, 1865-1935: Jennie M. Hen- 
derson—Jan. 14 

Booth, Doctor, Retires—Aug., 450 

Distinguished Line of Presidents, A (of Clarke 
School): Grace Moore Heider—Apr., 214 

Finland’s Hard of Hearing Sculptor (Waini Aal- 
tonen): Gustav Vogt—Nov., 661 

— Dr., Leaves the Mt. Airy School—Aug., 


Lieber, Dr. Hugo—Feb., 104 

Macy, Anne Sullivan—Nov., 649 

New Head for Clarke School—July, 397 
Taylor, Dr. Harris, Presentation to—Jan., 9 
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EDUCATION OF THE DpaF: 


Deaf Graduates of Schools and Colleges for Hear. 
ing Students—Dec., 703 

Distinctive Citizenship: Doris Evans—Aug., 457 

Education of the Deaf in Russia, The: Anders 
Hansen—June, 340 

Subnormality or Late Enrollment?: Charles Wil. 
liam Watson—Aug.. 448 

Teacher Across the Hall (Jake, a deafened boy) 
—June, 333 

Why Wait Until They Are Five?: Naomi McNeill 
—Sept,, 501 

Scraps in the Schoolroom Desk—Dec., 700 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR DEAF CHILDREN: 


Bell Walkaway Circus, The: Alice T. Coburn, 
Ruth G. Bost, Hazel W. Walker, Mary G. 
Kuhlman—Feb., 88 

Christmas Program at Malone, A: Julia W. Savage 
—Dec., 693 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE HARD OF HEARING: 


First Come, First Served: Translated from the 
— and Adapted by Emilie Sarter—0Oct, 
8 


FOREIGN: 


Deaf Adults Under the British Flag: Rev. Ar- 
thur Hedley—Oct., 578 

Deaf in Denmark, The: Anders Hansen—Jan,, 
27; Feb., 79 

Education of the Deaf in Bengal, The: Jatindra 
Mohon Datta—Oct., 580 

Education of the Deaf in Russia, The: Anders 
Hansen—June, 340 

Hearing Aid Tests in England: June, 339 

Japan Plans to Honor Mr. N. Hashimura: K. 
Ichihashi—Oct., 578 

News From Spain: Anders Hansen—Sept., 520 

Prague School Invites Americans, The: Veljko 
Ramadanovitch—Apr., 211 

Scandinavian Conference on the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children, A: Anders Hansen—Sept., 
513 


School for the Deaf at Chefoo, The: Tyra Melvia 
Westling—Jan., 23 

School for the Deaf in Jerusalem, The: Mary PF. 
Chapman—Sept., 521 

Schools for the Deaf in Japan: Amelia DeMotte— 
Apr., 200 

Two Russian Pioneers—Mar., 138 


GEOGRAPHY: 


ever Puzzle: Virginia H. Davenport—Nov., 

41 

Place Geography: Dorothy Bowen Dickey—Sept., 
510 


Spin Around the World, A: Marcella Collins— 
Oct., 573 


GRAMMAR: 


Drill and Non-Drill Verbs: Gladys E. Smith— 
May, 270 


HARD OF HEARING ADULT: 


“Ah” and “Om”: Jane B. Walker—Dec., 721 

Church and the Hard of Hearing, The: Annie RB. 
Hunter—Aug., 470 

Conference in Retrospect: Mrs. Virginia Aschoff 
Sanford—Nov., 670 

Curiosity Can Be a Fine Trait: Harriet Montague 
—dJan., 41 

i gy «4 Gotham: Florence Seville Berryman— 

‘eb., 98 
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Fat of the Land, The: John A. Ferrall—Nov., 659 

For Weary Feet, the Gift of Rest: John A. Fer- 
rall—June, 350 

Gladys Lloyd’s Puzzle Page—Apr., 231; May, 
297; July, 417; Oct., 603 

Glorious Existence, A: Rev. Arthur Hedley—Oct., 


602 

Gold Fish Hunter and the Wolfhound, The: 
John A. Ferrall—Aug., 468 

Great Impersonation, The: Marcia Gladding— 
Oct., 585 

Halloo of Stillness, A: John A. Ferrall—Apr., 232 

Health Cure, A: Enid Hutchinson—Jan., 34 

In Search of a Saint: Jane B. Walker—Sept., 
523 

Lessons in Living It Down: Harriet Montague— 
Nov., 663 

“No Birds Sing,” but—-: Arah Harriet Miller— 
Apr., 223 

Not for Black Shoes: John A. Ferrall—Feb., 106 

Not in the Romany Patteran: Gladys Marshall— 
Mar., 164 

Obligations of Hard of Hearing Parents: Ruth 
Bartlett and Edna Seelye—Nov., 651 

O'Neill, Eugene, and Deafness: Bryna Shklofsky 
—Jan., 48 

Own Your Own Lamb, Your Chicken and Ham!: 
John A. Ferrall, Jan., 31 

Parable of the Oyster, The: Elizabeth Chambless 
—June, 356 

Probably Poison: John A. Ferrall—Oct., 590 

Scholarship for Hard of Hearing Young People, A: 
Ruth Bartlett—Dec., 726 

Spirit That Conquers: The: Arthur Hedley— 
July. 414 

This Changing World: Elizabeth Chambless— 
May, 291 

ws the Brain: Florence S. Berryman—Dec., 
7 


Under the Rose: John A. Ferrall—Mar., 166 

We Miss It: Eva R. Baird—Oct., 597 

Why I Came Back to the League: Annie R. 
Hunter—Jan., 47 


HARD OF HEARING CHILD: 


“And a Good Time Was Had by All’: Ruth M. 
Luther—Jan., 37 

Audiometer Testing in Iowa Schools: Warren H. 
Gardner—Dec., 727 

—- for Hard of Hearing Children, A—May, 


oe weed on the Hard of Hearing Child—Mar., 
If Your Child is Hard of Hearing—May, 293 


Lip Reading in the Elementary Grades: Margaret 
Dunn—Sept., 533 


HEARING AIDs: 


Again Those 1936 Hearing Aids: J i 
va timberiake—Ang., a g Aids osephine B. 
earing Ai lass Testifies: es— 
Nov. 643 estifies: Amy M. Hal 
Hearing Aid Tests in England—June, 339 
— — Josephine B. Timberlake— 
Hearing With Deaf Ears: FI 
Wickliffe Woolley—Feb., 95 — sa 
Importance of Auditory Function Studies in the 
Educational Program for the Auditorially Han- 
dicapped Child: Ruth P, Guilder, M.D., and 
ie a, ee. 69; Mar., 149 
Reading Teacher s at E : 
_Elizabeth Chambless—Mar., 157 eae 
Listening in With the First Auricular Class at 
Mt. Airy: Marion H. Lamb—Apr., 197 
poate Ear, The: Robert West, Ph.D.—June, 


Misconceptions as to Heari ids: 
wenn co earing Aids: Elwood A. 
More Hearing Aids, 1936: Josephine B. Timber- 
lake—May, 290 
mm ne a Robot Lady: Gladys Marshall—July, 


F hysicians and Hearin Aids . Josephine B T im- 
g . 
in Saskatchew an: Ed win G. F eterson 
] 7 
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HOBBIES: 


Postcard Journeys: William H. Morton—July, 405 

Postcard Trip Around the World, A: Emma M. 
Smith—Oct., 596 

a of the Silence: Mary K. Reardon— 
ug., 

Vocations and Avocations: Lucy Ella Case—Jan., 
44 


LANGUAGE: 


Broader Horizons: Mary E. Numbers—Nov., 629 
Language Project, A: Mary R. Van Nest—Sept., 


509 
Language Problems in the Vocational School: Es- 


telle Breese—Dec., 695 
Spin Around the World, A: Marcella Collins— 
3 


i. oe 
Teacher Across the Hall (Questions)—Jan., 15 
Teaching the Use of the Dictionary: Harry 
Welty—Mar., 133 


LEAGUE WORK: 


Our New Club House (San Diego League): Ro- 
land H. Fanton—Aug., 462 , 

Why I Came Back to the League: Annie R. Hun- 
ter—Jan., 


LIBRARIES ON THE DEAF: 


Great Library, A: A. Farrar—Sept., 511 3 
Volta Bureau Library, The: Florence King— 


Sept., 512 


Lip RSADING FOR ADULTS: 


Are You Sure?: Frank A. Taber—Sept., 531 

Bowling: Elizabeth Brand—June, 348 

Class for Colored Persons in Richmond, A: Ethel 
O. Ransom—Mar., 160 

Experimental Attitude, The: Marion S. Clark— 


May, 287 
Goals and Experiments: Jane B. Walker—May, 
85 


2 

Let’s Foment a Forum: Elizabeth Witherspoon— 
Dec., 733 

Let’s Have a Round Table: Elizabeth Chambless 
—dJuly, 415 

Lip Reading as a Federal Project: Flora Chand- 
ler—July, 416 2 

Lip Reading in Tallahassee: Dorothy Rose Disher, 
Ph.D.—June, : 

Natural Conversation: Elizabeth A. Schleicher— 
Apr., 221 : 

Problems of the Lip Reading Teacher: Elizabeth 
Witherspoon—Feb., 101 

Talking versus Conversation: Ruth Bartlett—Apr., 


222 
Try This on Your Piano: Ruth Bartlett—June, 
347 


Visual Drill and a Visual Vocabulary: Eliz. Cham- 
bless—Dec., 735 

What Shall We Talk About?: Agatha Scally— 
Apr., 219 


Lip READING FOR CHILDREN: 


Cooperation in Florida: Rosa B. Seale—Mar.. 159 

Lip Reading for the Birth-Injured: Elizabeth 
Chambless—Sept., 529 

Lip Reading in the Elementary Grades: Margaret 
Dunn—Sept., 533 

Teacher Across the Hall—Jan., 19 

Treasure Chest of Games for Lip Reading Teach- 
ers, A: Estelle E. Samuelson and Minnie B. 
Fabregas—Oct., 592; Nov., 666 
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Lip READING PRACTICE MATERIAL: 


Filing Practice Material: M. Esther Morris— 
Mar., 163 

as and Take in Filing: Helen Scriver—Mar., 
161 

Health Cure, A: Enid Hutchinson—Jan., 34 

Treasure Chest of Games for Lip Reading Teach- 

ers, A: Estelle E. Samuelson and Minnie B. 
Fabregas—Oct., 592; Nov., 666; Dec., 737 

Volta Bureau’s Second Book of Lip Reading 
Practice Material, The—Feb., 105 

With the Lip Reading Class—Jan., 45; Feb., 107 


MEDICAL COOPPRATION: 


Help from the Medical Journals: Josephine B. 
Timberlake—Nov., 658 

Physicians and Hearing Aids: Josephine B. Tim- 
berlake—Oct., 588 


NATURE STupyY: 


Series of Elementary Science Lessons. A: Mary 
Blair—Oct., 570; Nov., 644; Dec., 715 


NOISE: 


Through the Ear: William Charles White, M.D.— 
Oct., 565 


PARENTS, ARTICLES FOR: 


Billy’s Second Year of Progress: Mabel Nord- 
strom—Feb., 75 

Is the Baby Deaf?: Margaret Work—Nov., 648 

Natural Speech for the Deaf: A Discussion: Mary 
Ware, Mildred Evans, Frances Lester, Mary 
Numbers, Josephine Quinn—Jan., 5; Apr., 216 

Parents Talk It Over, The—Mar., 145; Apr., 209; 
May, 280; June, 337; July, 398; Aug., 451; 
Sept., 514; Dec., 708 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE DEAF CHILD: 


Deaf Children Do Have Imagination: Margaret 
Harkness—Oct., 567 

Handicapped Child and His World, The: A Review 
by Grace Moore Heider—Dec., 713 

Lessons Deaf Children Taught Me: Evelyn Mil- 
lard—wNov., 633 

—— and Discipline: Allie Arnold—Oct., 


READING: 


Teacher Across the Hall—May, 274 


RESEARCH: 


Abstracts of Scientific Studies (Prepared by the 
Research Department of Clarke School)—Jan., 
20; Dec., 719 

Research in Saskatchewan: Edwin G. Peterson, 
M.A.—July, 


REVIEWS: 


Alice and Jerry Books, The: Rides and Slides. 
Here and There. (Review by Helen L. Ham- 
mer)—Sept., 537 

—- Pronunciation: John Samuel Kenyon 
—Mar., 

Aural Therapy in Relation to Deafness: Prof. D. 
F. Fraser-Harris—Aug., 471 

Case Book, The. Programs for Today: Lucy Ella 

Case—Mar., 173 
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Paice of a Hearing Aid, The—( Pamphlet) —Oet, 
> amas Efficiency: Martha E. Bruhn—Dec,, 


“Day in and Day Out”: (Review by E 
Zeratsky)—Sept., 537 ie 

Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavior Problem 
Children, The: Harry J. Baker, Ph.D., and 
Virginia Traphagan, M.A. (Review by J, 
Franklin Hunt)—May, 300 

Disorders of Speech and Voice: Robert West, 
ag (Review by Lucille Schoolfield )—Mar,, 

Estudios de Psicogeneses: O. Decroly (Review by 
A. Hansen)—Aug., 472 

Everyday Arithmetic Problems: R. V. Jordan 
(Review by Bessie Pugh)—July, 420 

Exploitation of the Deaf in the Sale of Aids to 
Hearing: (Pamphlet)—Oct., 605 

Pogue in Cycles and Bels, A: John Mills—Sept, 


General Shop Woodworking: Verne C. Fryklund 
and Armand Labarge—July, 420 

Graded Objectives for Teaching Good American 
Speech: Sophie A. Pray and Others—Mar., 172 

Guide to Pronunciation from Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary, A—Aug., 472 

Hearing Aids for the Deaf: T. S. Littler (Pam- 
phlet)—-Aug., 473 

Home Journeys: Ridgley, Howe and Hart (Re. 
view by Alice Eibeck)—July, 418 

Impaired Hearing: A Symposium of Considera- 
tions. Assembled by Baker Bonnell—<Apr., 235 

Iowa Tests for Young Children: Eva A. Fillmore 
—June, 360 

Jobs for the Perplexed: Flora E. Breck—Aug,, 
471 


Journeys Around the World: Douglas C. Ridg- 
ley (Review by Jean Utley)—July, 420 

Kellyann Married: Kate Whitehead—Mar., 173 

Kinesiologic Phonetics: Robert West, Ph.D., and 
Claude E. Kantner, Ph.D.—Mar., 172 

Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction in Lip Read- 
ing for Children and Juniors, The: Cora Elsie 
Kinzie and Rose Kinzie (Reviews by Marion 
H. Lamb and Agatha Scally)—June, 358 

Live Alone and Like It: Marjorie Hillis (Re 
view by Harriet Montague)—Nov., 663 

New Pathways for Children with Cerebral Palsy: 
Leah C. Thomas (Review by Grace Moore Heid- 
er)—Dec., 713 

Newer Concepts of the Pitch, Loudness, and Tim- 
bre of Musical Tones: Harvey Fletcher (Re 
view by Robert West, Ph.D.)—May, 298 

North to the Orient: Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
(Review by Laura Stovel)—Feb., 93 

Poems of Trees, a Sidney Lanier Memorial: 
Edited by Wightman F. Melton—May, 306 

Preparation a la parole en Method Belge, La.: 
E. Drouot (Review by Clarence V. Hudgins)— 
Apr., 234 

Psycho-Biology of Language, The: George K. 
Zipf (Review by Louis M. Di Carlo)—May, 299 

Puzzles for Parties, Gladys Lloyd—Feb., 109 

Regular Fellow, A: Sarah Comstock (Article)— 
Aug., 475 

Revista Espanola: Review by Anders Hansen— 
Sept., 537 

Round About: Review by L. Kinsella—Sept., 537 

Speech, a High School Text Book in Speech 
Thinking and Practice: Wilhelmina G. Hedde 
and William Norwood Brigance—June, 361 

Story of the Hawaiian Islands: Otis W. Free 
man (Review by Jean Utley)—July, 418 : 

Study of Some Personality Aspects of Deaf Chil- 
dren, A: Lily Brunschwig (Review by Grace 
Moore Heider)—Nov., 637 

Unique Simple Toys: William W. Klenke (Review 
by Virginia Tart)—July, 420 

Wake Up and Live! Dorothea Brande (Review by 
Arah H. Miller)—July, 424 

Woman Speaker, The: Eudora Ramsay Richard- 
son (Review by Arah Miller)—June, 360 

World Journeys, a Workbook for the Study of 
World Geography: Ridgley, Howe and Hart 
(Review by Jean Utley)—July, 419 

Year Book of Education, 1936: June, 361 
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December, 1936 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF: 


Pioneer School in Canada, A: Yvonne Pitrois— 
Jan., 22 

Prague School Invites Americans, The: Veljko 
Ramadanovitch—Apr., 

School for the Deaf at Chefoo, The: Tyra Melvia 
Westling—Jan., 23 

Schools for the Deaf in Japan: Amelia DeMotte— 
Apr., 200 


SPPRECH: 


Natural Speech for the Deaf: A Discussion— 
Mary Ware, Mildred Evans, Frances Lester, 
Mary Numbers, Josephine Quinn—Jan., 5; 
Apr., 216 

Study of Respiration and Speech, A: C. V. Hud- 
gins—June, 1 


TEACHER ACROSS THE HALL: 


Jan., 15—Questions; Language; Lip reading ma- 
terial for older pupils. 

Feb., 83—Arithmetic; Teacher tries to write that 
paper 

os = 140—Demonstration of deaf children at 
air 

Apr., 204—Use of newspapers 

May, 274—Reading; Conversation 

June, 333—Jake, a deafened child 
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Trests—HEARING: 


Audiometer Testing in Iowa Schools: Warren H. 
Gardner, Ph.D.—Dec., 727 


TESTS—INTELLIGENCB: 


New Study in the Pintner Series, A: A review by 
Grace Moore Heider—Nov., 637 

Performance Scale Tests Applied to Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children: Helen M. Bishop— 
Aug., 447 


VISUAL. EDUCATION: 


Movies—A Blessing or a Curse?: Myrtle Rea— 
June, 327 

Right Approach to Motion Pictures, The: Anne 
Small Miller—June, 325 


VOCATIONAL: 


Correlating Vocational and Academic: Helen Stev- 
ens Casolini—Dec., 697 

Job for Jimmie, A: John A. Ferrall—Dec., 731 

Language Problems in the Vocational School: Es- 
telle Breese—Dec., 695 

No Depression for These Girls: John L. Young, 
Jr.—June, 330 

Relationship Between Vocational and Academic De- 
partments: Herman A. Lemley—Dec., 

Whittington’s Chat About Employment: John A. 

Ferrall—Sept., 527 








The Volta Review 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL - 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
Cc. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 
LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gotpsrein, Director Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Founded in 1899 by Alexander Graham Bell 


$2.00 a Year -:- 25c a Copy 
Canadian Subscription - - $2.25 
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SONOTONE invites you to listen in 


to a new series of weekly radio programs dedicated 
to the cause of better hearing: 


Cheerio 


Coast to coast every Tuesday afternoon at 4:00 E.S.T. 
over 39 stations of the Red Network of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 


We feel it a privilege to announce that Cheerio, one of radio’s best 
beloved personalities, is now on the air for Sonotone. 


For ten years, Cheerio has endeared himself to millions of listeners 
through his daily morning broadcasts over NBC stations. Now he has 
created a program for Sonotone, expressing in beautiful music and inspir- 
ing philosophy the beauty of sound and the joys of richer, fuller living. 


Cheerio accepted this—his first “commercial” assignment—only be- 
cause he saw in it an opportunity for service. In the same spirit, Sonotone 
presents these programs, for they seek to bring to the American public 
not only enjoyment, but a better understanding of the problems of deaf- 
ness. We hope that through the interest of friends and relatives, thousands 
who are deafened may find a happy solution to their problems, first by 
going early to an otologist for expert medical advice when needed, and 
second, by taking advantage of the modern correction for hearing loss 
which science offers in Sonotone. Won’t you tell us—and all your friends 
— if you enjoy the programs? 


% 


HERE ARE THE STATIONS 


New York WEAF 4:00 P.M. Bismarck, N. D. KFYR 3:00 P.M. 
Boston WNAC 4:00 P.M. = Cincinnati WSAI 4:00 P.M. 
Hartford WTIC 4:00 P.M. Indianapolis WIRE 3:00 P.M. 
Providence WTAR 4:00 P.M. Denver KOA 2:00 P.M. 
Worcester WTAG 4:00 P.M. Salt Lake City KDYL 2:00 P.M. 
Portland, Maine WCSH 4:00 P.M. San Francisco KPO 1:00 P.M. 
Philadelphia KYW 4:00 P.M. Los Angeles KFI 1:00 P.M. 
Baltimore WFBR 4:00 P.M. _‘Portland,Oregon KGW 1:00 P.M. 
Washington, D.C. WRC 4:00 P.M. = Seattle KOMO 1:00 P.M. 
Schenectady WGY 4:00 P.M. Spokane KHQ 1:00 P.M. 
Buffalo WBEN 4:00 P.M. Nashville WSM 3:00 P.M. 
Pittsburgh WCAE 4:00 P.M. Memphis WMC 3:00 P.M. 
Cleveland WTAM 4:00 P.M. Atlanta WSB 3:00 P.M. 
Detroit ww 4:00 P.M. Birmingham WAPI 3:00 P.M. 
Chicago WMAQ 3:00 P.M. New Orleans WSMB 3:00 P.M. 
Des Moines WHO 3:00 P.M. Oklahoma City WKY 3:00 P.M. 
Omaha Wow 3:00 P.M. Dallas-Fort Worth WFAA-WBAP 3:00 P.M. 
Kansas City WDAF 3:00 P.M. Houston KPRC 3:00 P.M. 
Minneapolis KSTP 3:00 P.M. San Antonio WOAI 3:00 P.M. 
Fargo, N. D. WDAY 3:00 P.M. 
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The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


A Philanthropic Organization, Established in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell 


1537 35th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OFFICERS 


Honorary Vice-President, GILBERT GROSVENOR 
Honorary Director, DAVID FAIRCHILD 


President, ELBERT A. GRUVER 


First Vice-President, E. McK. GOODWIN 
Second Vice-President, LUCILE M. MOORE 


1934-1937 
DAN T. CLOUD 
Managing Oficer, Illinois School 
for the Deaf, Jackonville, Ill, 


*T. C. FORRESTER 
Superintendent, Rochester 
School for the Deaf, Roches- 
tor, BH. Ze 


H. M. McCMANAWAY 
Superintendent, Virginia School 
for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 


LUCILE M. MOORE 
Supervising Teacher, 
School for the 
Augustine, Fla. 


OLIVE WHILDIN 
Supervisor of Special Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Md. 


*Executive Committee 


Florida 
Deaf, St. 


DR. GORDON BERRY, 
Worcester, Mass. 


KNIGHT DUNLAP, 
Los. Angeles, Calif. 


ARTHUR I. GAT, 
New York, N. Y 


BOARD OF ACTIVE DIRECTORS 


1935-1938 
JOHN YALE CROUTER 
Superintendent, Rhode Island 
School for the Deaf, Provi- 
dence, I. 


FRANK M. DRIGGS 
Superintendent, Utah School for 
the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 


MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, M.D. 
Director, Central Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 


E. McK. GOODWIN 
Superintendent, North Carolina 
gy | for the Deaf, Morgan- 
ton, 


A. C. MANNING 
Superintendent, Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, 
Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
MRS. GILBERT ee 
Washington, D 


VERN vate ca 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
MRS. EDMUND LYON, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


DR. HORACE NEWHART, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Treasurer, HERBERT POOLE 
Secretary, T. C. FORRESTER 
Auditor, HARRIS TAYLOR 


1936-1939 


*ELBERT A. GRUVER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Clarke School, Northampton, 
Mass. 


*CLARA E. NEWLEE 
Head Teacher, Parker Practice 
School, Chicago, Ill. 


*HARRIS TAYLOR 
Supervisor of Education of 
the Deaf and the Blind, 
State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. 


ay ee VAN ADESTINE 
Principal, Detroit Day School 
for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 


MRS. JAMES F. NORRIS, 
Boston, Mass. 


OSCAR M. PITTENGER, 
Albany, Ind. 


MRS. NATHAN TODD 
PORTER, JR. 
Montclair, N. J. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: The Volta Review, An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Educators, 
Parents, and Friends of the Deaf, and for the Hard of Hearing. 


HEADQUARTERS: 


Relating to the Deaf. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND EDITOR: 


The Volta Bureau, For the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge 


Josephine B. Timberlake 




















Three New Teaching Instruments For 
Schools For The Hard Of Hearing 


HREE new Fairchild instruments especially designed for use in 
Epo for the deaf and hard of hearing are now available. These 

instruments, incorporating the latest improvements in radio and 
sound recording, represent the ultimate in fidelity, wide frequency 
range and power. Radio broadcasting stations which demand these 
features in their most advanced and perfected state have accepted 
Fairchild equipment as standard. 


A complete teaching instrument for the hard of hearing is avail- 
able in the new Model F-26 Fairchild Recorder Multiple Hearing Aid. 
In this instrument are incorporated a high fidelity recording instrument 
and amplifier, a voice control dial, microphone and six improved type 
dynamic earphones. Through the medium of this instrument, programs 
of language expansion may be carried out more satisfactorily, and 
permanent records of student improvement are made available. 


For those schools already equipped with a recorder, the Fairchild 
Model 50 Amplifier with turntable and earphones offers an additional 
unit for playing back records in class work or individual instruction. 


Unit 219 is an amplifier unit of the same construction as used in 
the F-26 Recorder unit and is available complete with voice control 
dial and six earphones. For schools which cannot immediately afford 
a recorder but need a high grade amplifier, this unit is ideal, since 
the recorder unit and turntable can be added later to make a complete 
F-26 teaching instrument. 


Complete information is available upon request to— 


Sound Products Division 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 


WOODSIDE (NEW YORK CITY), N. Y. 














































A NEW PAGE IN HEARING AID HISTORY! 


5,475 Hours of Better Hearing with One Battery 


ACOUSTICON PERPETUAL BATTERY 


A Full Strength Battery—Fresh Every Day—15 Hours a Day 
365 Days a Year 


+ 





Lasts INDEFINITELY. Cells maintain maximum power for minimum 
of one year. Renewable every year or two at small cost. 


THe Onty Battery THAT MAINTAINS AN EvEN FLow oF Power 
at its highest peak for 12 to 15 consecutive hours! Full life renewed every 
day. Insures a steady volume, clear sound reception, uninterrupted use 
and benefit of the Acousticon, day in and day out, year after year. No 
regular battery replacements to think of—no loss of aid for lack of bat- 
teries. Perfect convenience, comfort, security. 


SMALLER IN SIZE, LIGHTER IN WEIGHT, easier to use than batteries of 
limited life. Simple and Safe to recharge. No possibility of leakage. Not 
affected by dampness, perspiration or heat. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION GLADLY FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 


CALL OR WRITE 


ACOUSTICON 


580 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCH OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
145 Tremont Street 180 N. Michigan Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. © WASHINGTON, D. C. 
457 Powell St. 906 National Press Bldg. 


Distributors Located Throughout the United States 





ACOUSTICON—A DICTOGRAPH PRODUCT 


The ONLY Hearing Aid with a Lifetime Service Guarantee and a 
Perpetual Battery 



































WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 


Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Principal, M. E. WINSTON — 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by the Speech 
Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 
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EVERY ROOM IN THE SCHOOL IS HOMELIKE AND ATTRACTIVE 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN FOR RESIDENTIAL AND DAY TRAINING 


for boys and girls with varying degrees of impaired hearing. Intensive training of residual 
hearing is an important feature of the instruction. The school specializes on work for the 
slightly hard of hearing child. 

A limited enrollment enables each student to receive individual attention. A homelike 
environment and social life are provided. The psychological development of each student 
proceeds under normal conditions. 

A Correspondence Course prepared by John Dutton Wright is conducted by the school. 
This course enables parents to begin at home the educational training of their little deaf 
children who are too young to go to school. The preschool years are the most important 
part of the child’s life, and should be utilized constructively. 

Three Books for Parents and Teachers written by the Founder of the School, John 
Dutton Wright, are published by the school: “The Little Deaf Child,” a book for parents, 
$1, postpaid; “Handbook of Auricular Training,” 50 cents, postpaid; “Handbook of Speech 
Teaching,” $1.25 postpaid. 


+ 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
(Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River) 
Former Address: One Mount Morris Park, West 
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